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ROOSEVELT AS SEEN FROM ABROAD 


The President, Says an Observer, Reanimates in the Old World a Fading Legend of the New and 


Restores the Image of a Country Rapt Again in Strange and Immeasurable Adventure 


By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK 
LONDON. 
IEWED from a distance, 
the American drama is per- 
sonified by President Roose- 
velt. It is easier for Eu- 
rope, occupied with crowding prob- 
lems of its own, to see the Presi- 
dent than to follow the confused 
and poorly reported movements of 
the United States. It is easier at 
any time to see a person than a 
people, and never as now has the 
world turned with such relief from 
incomprehensible events to human 
symbols. One reason for the popu- 
larity of dictators is that they are 
so obvious. And when there ap- 
pears on the scene the ruler of a 
democracy who can be as spectacu- 
lar and powerful as a dictator, it is 
like offering the key of the coun- 
try to the befuddled foreigner. 
President Roosevelt is a~godsend 
to a universal audience composed 
of very tired business men. Until 
he began smashing a way out, no- 
body in Europe really believed in 
the American crisis. America it- 
self was vague and bewildering be- 
fore its problems were dramatized 
in the New Deal. It is still far 
from clear, but the New Dealer has 
become so completely both inter- 
pretation and interpreter that when 
Europe now looks toward the 
United States it focuses its entire 
attention on the White House. 
‘ . s . 

E is amazingly himself, the 
Roosevelt Europe sees. And 
this is a triumph of personal 

impressiveness, because although 
for the first time in history states- 
men can project their voices, faces, 
words, gestures and revealing man- 
nerisms to the limits of the earth, 
only a few seem abie to project 
themselves. Nobody explains why 
some don’t come to life—Stalin, 
Doumergue, Mustapha Kemal, Doll- 
fuss; while others do—Mussolini, 
Hitler, the casual Stanley Baldwin 
with his pipe and tweeds. Or, pre- 
eminently, Roosevelt. Of them all I 
am inclined to think that the Pres- 
ident loses least of his own quality 
in transmission and translation. 
Seen from anywhere in Burope, 
through all the varying slants of 
foreign eyes, he still looks real and 
natural, even to the American. 
Harding and Coolidge never 
crossed the Atlantic in any sense. 
Hoover, actually the most interna- 
tional-minded of recent Presidents, 
long a resident abroad, almoner on 
the grandest and most efficient scale Eu- 
rope has ever known, remained shadowy 
and indefinite to the end of his adminis- 
tration. The first Roosevelt impressed 
the world by sheer force of personality, 
Wilson by the magic of his echoing 
phrases and the Messianic magnificence 
of his interference in international affairs. 
But the second Roosevelt registers as even 
these more reverberant rulers did not; 
somehow he is better understood, nearer 
the levels where Europe lives. 
Roosevelt is America at last struggling 


“When Europe Looks at Roosevelt, It Sees the Portentous Shape of His Country. 


with difficulties common to every nation. 
All know the pressing necessities driving 
him into experiments, and to a Continent 
that has tried everything these experi- 
ments do not appear so revolutionary as 
they do in the more conservative regions 
of the United States. In the transatlan- 
tic perspective, he seems wholly uncon- 
cerned with Europe, and they understand 
that, too; it is a curious but not inexpli- 
cable fact that in our least altruistic mo- 
ments, and this is one, among our foreign 
relations we are more intelligible, even 
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more popular, than we are in our loftier 
moods. “Right or wrong, at least this 
President does not pose as a world 
prophet,” says official Europe, with a glint 
of satisfaction. 
= . * 

OW Mr. Roosevelt registers at all, 

how the negative of a little more 

than a year ago has developed into 
the enlarged and sharpening portrait of 
today, is difficult to explain. When he 
entered the White House he was no more 
to Europe than a name and a smile. If 





he surprised his own countrymen 
by the vigor with which he went 
into action, the outside world was 
even more startled by the sudden 
- splash of this unknown, unheard- 
of as Governor of New York, rais- 
ing no echoes as candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Even as President, he is most in- 
adequately reported. Probably he 
occupies more space in European 
newspapers than any other Amer- 
ican Executive since the war, but 
the space occupied by the whole 
continent of North America 
amounts to little more than our 
papers give to Premier Stauning 
and the internal affairs of the 
Kingdom of Denmark. Try to learn 
what’s going on at home in the 
Continental press, try to get any 
clear and consecutive account of 
events anywhere, and you will 
wonder, as I do, on what informa- 
tion Europe bases its judgments. 
Outside of Great Britain, and to a 
lesser extent of France and Scan- 
dinavia, the activities of Washing- 
ton are but a news flash on an in- 
side page. 

Out of these flashes, neverthe- 
less, out of political reviews (more 
widely read than with us), out of 
tales of returning travelers, but 
mostly out of the vibrating and 
electric air, Europe has built up an 
image of the new American leader 
real enough to trouble its imagina- 
tion and stir its curiosity. Talk to 
the political rulers in any country 
—Hitler, Mussolini, de Valera, the 
head of a Russian Soviet—and 
their first questions will be of 
Roosevelt: what manner of man is 
he, where is he going, why was he 


variably they compare their poli- 
cies with his, or justify some meas- 
ure of their own with a phrase that 
has become almost a stereotype: 
“Well, look at Roosevelt!” 


HE ordinary citizen is per- 
I niexes by the contrast be- 

tween the great authority 
wielded by this administration and 
the democratic freedom and infor- 
mality of its atmosphere. He, too, 
wants to know about Roosevelt— 
and not less about Mrs. Roosevelt. 
The mistress of the White House 
is a new type to Europe; so per- 
fectly does she realize the idea of 
the typical American woman fond- 


pean that he—and especially the 

wistful she!—is delighted by a pic- 
ture of whirlwind activity, bright uncon- 
ventionality and social independence that 
runs gratifyingly true to form. No use 
suggesting that Mrs. Roosevelt is excep- 
tional. The European loves his types, as 
we all do, and prefers his Americans to be 
“like Americans.” 

Part of the President’s personal popu- 
larity is due to the same reason; he ex- 
emplifies the dash, the energy, the self- 
confidence, the good-humor that foreign- 
ers expect of Americans. If he had de- 
liberately set out to be conspicuous among 


not heard of before? Almost in- © 


ly cherished by the average Euro- | 
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contemporary statesmen, he could 
not have done better than oppose 
to their strained, solemn or arro- 
gant attitudes his easy manner and 
the friendly, unemphatic voice in 
which he converses with the listen- 
ing world. Abroad as at home, he 
is definitely liked, and liked most, 
oddly enough, for his steady cheer- 
fulness. 

That is not so surprising. Cheer- 
fulness in high places has become 
the rarest of sights, grateful as an 
are lamp at the end of a long, dark 
street. Cheerfulness in Washing- 
ton is peculiarly grateful, for if 
anything oppressed the Old World 
more than its own afflictions it was 
the gloom of the Western horizon 
in 1982. “If the United States has 
no comeback, what hope for the 
rest of us?’’ people used to sigh. 
Now the West brightens, and the 
illumination heartens even the dubi- 
ous observers who think it’s arti- 
ficial. Europe is largely inhabited 
by head-shakers and skeptics who 
hope the New Deal will surprise 
them by turning out a success! 

“‘Roosevelt’s calm and confidence 
make me think he knows where 
he’s going,”” remarked a German 
after listening to a broadcast from 
the White House. ‘‘Here there is 
fever, exaltation, but no real cheer- 
fulness, certainly no calm. The 
contrast between that quiet, good- 
tempered talk and the shrill pas- 
sion of our leaders marks the dis- 
tance between us—between our 
state of nerves and yours.” 

Lady Astor expressed the same 
thought in commenting on the im- 
pression the President makes in 
England. ‘The English don’t 
worry,’ she said. ‘They don’t 
worry because they think they’re 
doing their best. Roosevelt doesn’t 
worry, either, and that reassures 
them.. He does bold things casually; 
in the approved British manner, 
and even though they disagree they 
respect the bland and pleasant 
stubbornness, so like their own, 
with which he sticks to his chosen 
course.”’ 

The American member of the 
House of Commons might have 
added that this attitude represents 
a decided revision of British opin- 
ion. Nowhere else has Mr. Roose- 
velt grown in popular and official 
estimation as in England. The 
““wrecker’’ of the economic confer- 
ence is forgotten in the reformer 
who is expected, when he gets 
round to it, to cut the Gordian 
knot in the tariffitangle. The ‘‘too- 
agreeable’’ gentleman of last year’s 
international conversations has 
faded into the resolute currency 
manager whose decision to take a 





hand in the game of the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street, at first re- 
sented, is now applauded. 


England you can start a hot 
argument any time by mention- 
ing either the fiscal policies or 

the more spectacular and costly 
recovery measures of the New Deal, 
and the two sides of the argument 
will be more nearly equal than any- 
where else, even in Ireland, which 
sees us engaged in some sort of 
obscure competition with Westmin- 
ster and on principle gives us a 
record vote of confidence. 

On the Continent the rising schools 
of economic and financial experts 
are either rigidly radical or ardent- 
ly conservative—the conservatives 
have all the ardor now and the 
radicals the rigidity—and for bothj 
the Rooseveltian straddle is a peril- 
ous compromise. One gathers that 
the European equivalent of the 
Brain Trusters, were they the 
Washington advisers, would offer 
counsel quite different from that 
of their American colleagues. I 
was told by an eminent young pro- 





fessor in Stockholm that the only 
time he had ever seen a body of 
economists in agreement was dur- 
ing a discusgion of the Roosevelt 
policies at an international confer- 
ence last Fall. Of all those present, 
he alone believed they would work. 
It is, I think, no one measure— 


the grand total the American ex- 
periments add up to, the speed 
with which all are put into effect 
at once, the feeling that for us they 
were not the only way out, which 
accounts for the almost: universal 
attitude of doubt and questioning. 
This doubt is not confined to peo- 
ple directly affected by specific 
policies—nations clinging to the gold 
standard 


against the force of grav- i 


ity, for instance, or debtors judged 
in default and cut off from further 
credits. Still less is it because the 
New Deal is really new, except in 
scale and sum. It includes nothing 
not already tried or in operation 
somewhere in Europe. 


NDER different circum- 

stances, but with similar aims 

and not dissimilar effects, 
more than half the world aban- 
doned gold long before we did. 
Openly or in secret, every European 
operates under some form of man- 
aged currency. Most have experi- 
enced some measure of inflation. 
The dictatorships, notably, though 
for the best of reasons they have 
not pumped into circulation 
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Cartoon by Low © The Evening Standard. 
A Foreign View of Roosevelt—“Abram Leading His People to the Promised Land.” 


streams of money or credit com- 
parable to the billions expended by 
the CWA, the CCC, the AAA or 
other financing and refinancing 
schemes of the American Govern- 
ment, have gone in for public 
works beyond the limit of their 
resources. 

Italy, while taking a course dia- 
metrically opposed to ours, the 
course of painful monetary defla- 
tion, proceeds simultaneously with 
@ program of building, road-mak- 
ing, land reclamation, electrifica- 
tion of railways, proportionately 
more ambitious than anything Con- 
gress conceives in its most aban- 
doned moments. Germany shrinks 
from inflation with a horror as 
deep-rooted as French fear of Ger- 
many, yet the Nazi construction 
camps, the Hitler highways, the 
new subsidies to small farmers, are 
as costly in their degree and as in- 
flationary as similar measures 
adopted in the United States. 
The codes of NRA, the whole con- 
ception of governmental regulation 
of private industry, are the democ- 
ratized and so far voluntary ver- 
sion of the compulsory organiza- 
tion in force or proposed by the 





States experimenting with the cor- 
porative system. In most indus- 
trial countries labor organization 
and labor as a political power are 
decades beyond the point reached 
under Roosevelt by the American 
Federation of Labor. To pay bo- 
nuses for curtailment of agricultural 


cattle on a quota plan while France 
and Germany, where agricultural 
surpluses are non-existent, by fix- 
ing the prices of wheat, butter and 
other commodities, give them the 
same high boost above world prices. 
As to the social reforms as yet 
suburban to the New Deal—unem- 
ployment insurance, popular hous- 
ing projects built out of public 
funds, old-age pensions, resettle 
ment schemes—all the dreams of the 
American social welfare worker are 
commonplace institutions under 
every form of government on a 
continent infinitely more socialized 
than ours. We have not reached up 


of living, nor has Washington gone 
beyond the A B C’s of government 





control as it is known and practiced 
in three-fourths of Europe. 


O see how much further concen- 

tration of authority can be car- 

ried, we have only to look at 
the dictatorships, in most cases the 
effect of economic rather than 
political desperation. Abroad as at 
home, people sometimes refer to 
President Roosevelt as a dictator, 
but as soon as they begin to com- 
pare his powers with those of any 
real dictator, Mussolini, for prefer- 
ence, at once it becomes clear that 
there is an enormous gulf between 
the best of autocrats and the most 
potent Executive in a democracy. 
No two leaders could be more dif- 
ferent, in method, outlook and tem- 
perament, than Roosevelt and Mus- 
solini. The Fascist chief is by 
nature a solitary; he is his own 
brain trust. His sense of popular re- 
actions is as intuitive as Roosevelt's, 


able, as at present in France; it is 
& way of life, and its non-political 
effects are as important as the 
Political. Looking at Washington 


tration stop where government in 
these dictatorships merely begins. 


EVERTHELESS, the power of 

Roosevelt, without duplicate 
- in any other republic, puzzles 
Europeans as much as they are im- 
pressed by the airy manner in 
which, without any signs of strug- 
gle visible at this distance, he in- 
stitutes vast changes and dares to 
demand more money than he spends, 
more authority than he uses. If 
they did not Know by other signs, 
they would know by this reckless 
candor that he is not a dictator. 
Neither is he like any President or 
Prime Minister among the familiar 
figures traveling uneasily from cap- 
ital to capital, with their pacts on 
their backs, so to speak. 
He is American, and for Europe 
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From The Glasgow Record. 
Another Transatlantic View of the President—“The Happy Warrior.” 
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TO McGOLDRICK THE CITY IS A LABORATORY 


By 8S. J. WOOLF 
employment of college 


professors by the govern- 
ment, which has character- 
ized the New Deal, finds a 


reflection in the present municipal 
administration. One of Mayor La- 
Guardia’s first official acts was to 
appoint Professor A. A. Berle of 
Columbia as City Chamberiain. 
The other day he selected Joseph 
D. McGoldrick, a professor in the 
Department of Government in the 
same university, for the office left 
vacant by the death of Controller 
Arthur Cunningham. 

Although Professor McGoldrick 
was but Third Deputy Controller at 
the time of Mr. Cunningham’s 
death, his promotjon was not sur- 
prising. When the Fusion ticket 
was being made up he was con- 
sidered the most likely choice for 
the nomination. Shelved at the last 
moment, he held no resentment 
and waged a strenuous campaign 
for Mr. Cunningham’s election. 
Traveling as much as forty miles 
in an evening he explained the in- 
tricacies of the city’s finances to 
audiences in the Bronx, Queens and 
Richmond as well as in Manhattan. 
After the election he obtained a 
leave of absence from Columbia 
and became the new Controller’s 
chief adviser. He was content to 
serve in a subordinate capacity, for 
public office in itself holds no 
glamour for him. 

Professor McGoldrick is so busy 
these days that it was only in the 
evening that he could find time to 
pose. He had an appointment with. 
me at the City Club, but it was long 
past 7 o'clock before he rushed: in. 
He is short and round. His hair. 
is red, his complexion pale, and his 
blue eyes twinkle behind large 
light-rimmed glasses. At times his 
expression is almost cherubic and 
twenty years hence he might serve 
as an excellent model for Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

We found a quiet room on the 
second floor and there, sitting be- 
neath a portrait of Richard Watson 
Gilder, the apostle of a bygone cul- 
ture, this modern professor, not yet 
turned 33, spoke of present politi- 
cal trends. The contrast was 
startling. The older man, who 
during his lifetime, from the se- 
clusion of a library, had taken a 
didactic interest in public affairs, 
looked down upon one who had 
forsaken the classroom to enter 
them heart and soul. The slim 
esthetic figure with its Byronic col- 
lar; flowing tie, and coat the- 
atrically draped over one shoulder 
gazed almost wistfully at the little 
full-faced man, vibrant, alert and 
beaming, who in prosaic clothes 
didcussed practical things. The age 
of poetry seemed remote and out 
of place. 

see 

HE old type of college profes- 

sor is rapidly disappearing,”’ 

Professor McGoldrick said. 
“The long-haired, absent-minded 
schoolmaster who carried a bulging 
umbrella, rain or shine, and often 
forgot to raise it when it rained, 
will soon be extinct. Walls are no 
longer erected to separate colleges 
from the rest of the world. Those 
already so built are being torn 
down. Academic isolation was in 
order when education was reserved 
for the chosen few. Today educa-/ 
tion is the heritage of all. 

“The college professor is no longer 
content to evolve theories; he seeks 
to prove them by practical demon- 
strations. On the other hand, the 
layman turns to the college for the 
solution of vexatious problems. 
This is true in all branches of 
human endeavor. Railroads, tex- 
tile manufacturers, canning fac- 
tories—every industry now seeks 
advice from academic sources. 

“The day of the solitary inventor 
has passed. With few exceptions, 
the great advances in the sciences 
are the results of the work of 
many men working in colleges or in 
commercial laboratories. Many of 
our foremost teachers are doing 








work for commercial concerns. 


The Columbia Professor Who Is Now Controller Welcomes |{” 
The Chance to Test His Political Theories in Practice 


“Government has learned from 
what it has seen business accom- 
plish. It is now seeking the assis- 
tance of men who have spent their 
lives studying public questions. It 
is but natural that old-timers should 
laugh when college professors are 
called in to give advice on govern- 
mental activities. They feel that 
caps and gowns have no place 
around the council table of govern- 


ment. I have noticed, though, that 
the very men who are loudest in 
their opposition to the employment 
of college professors turn to college 
professors to act as their spokes- 
men. Those who ridiculed the Brain 
Trust and its financial plans were 
content to follow in the wake of 
Professor Sprague.”’ 

“You believe then that the college 
professor has come to hold a defi- 
nite place in public affairs?”’ 

‘‘Most assuredly so,” he replied. 
“In the first place the college pro- 
fessor does not enter public life 
from a selfish motive. He has no 
axes to grind, nor is he seeking any- 
thing for himself. The student of 
government, of public affairs or 
economics has evoived certain theo- 
ries. In public life he finds the 
laboratory in which he can put 
them into practice. In the City 
Hall, in Albany or in Washington, 








the student of government may not 
only see how the vast machines 
work but also be of assistance in 
making them work more easily and 
more efficiently. 

“He brings a new point of view 
into practical politics. Moreover, 
he is equipped by his studies to 
look at things in a large way. He 
may not know the little intricacies 
of the subject. He is not blinded 





“I Intend to Remain a Professor.” 


by details. He sees things in their 
proper perspective. His point of 
view is more embracing.”’ 

He turned toward the drawing 
that I was making and continued: 

“There are different kinds of ar- 
tists. Some, when they draw a 
head, become so interested in an 
eye or another feature that they 
lose their perspective. They forget 
that it is a head, not an eye, that 
they are drawing. The good artist 
is one who sees the head as a whole. 

“The same thing applies to the 
administration of public affairs. 


tered politics is not surprising; that 
he is a Professor of Politics is more 
or less of an accident. Born in 
Brooklyn, he attended the public 
schools in that borough and was 
admitted to Columbia when he was 
19 years old. His mother had hoped 
he would enter the priesthood, but 
he preferred a college career. He 
completed a four-year course in 








three years and won a Phi Beta 


Dratn From Life by 8. J. Woolf. 


Kappa key; which he wears sus- 
pended from his watch chain. 

“I majored in history and Greek,” 
he said, “but you cannot keep the 
Irish out of politics, and while I 
was studying Demosthenes in the 


orators in the Morningside section 
in the night. In college I joined 
the Citizens Union and before I 
was graduated I was the campaign 
manager for that party’s candidate 
for Assembly in the Thirteenth dis- 
trict.” 

The professor’s father, Daniel Mc- 
Goldrick, was a civil service em- 
ploye in the finance department of 
the navy yard. Most of his fam- 
ily, however, were connected with 
the M faction in Brooklyn 
and it is doubtful if they regarded 
‘with pleasure the fact that “Dan’s 
son” had ‘become a “‘reformer.”’ 





daytime I was listening to cart-tail |. 





‘“‘When I got my A. B.,"’ he con- 


ued, “I was appointed a tutor 


“In my teaching,’’ he said, ‘I 
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it may be a Republican organiza- 
tion. The name is immaterial. The 


the political boss has lost the power 
that was once his. 

“‘Politics is like many other sci- 
ences; it still clings to the old and 
outworn practices. Despite the 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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AMID DICTATORS A DEMOCRAT STANDS FIRM 

President Masaryk,Again to Be Elected 

By Czechoslovakia, Holds to the Ideal 
Upon Which the Nation Was Built 
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Maven 


Masaryk, Who for the Third Time Becomes Czechoslovakia’s President. 


By SHEPARD STONE 
EXT Thursday Europe will 
witness an amazing event. 
A Parliament, freely elected 
and containing men of all 

political beliefs, will ch over- 
whelmingly the President of a 
country. The proceedings will not 
be accompanied by a national cir- 
cus or a goose-stepping parade. 
Terrorism will not have influenced 
those who cast their votes. There 
will be no attempt to ascribe mys- 
tical and metaphysical reasons for 
the selection. 

Most extraordinary of all, the 
man who will be honored is not 
a dictator in a black shirt or a 
brown shirt, but a scholarly old 
gentleman—a philosopher! For the 
third time since the nation was es- 
tablished, Thomas Garrigue Masa- 
ryk will be re-elected President of 
Czechoslovakia. 

While the European Continent in- 
creasingly adopts a philosophy of 
force, Czechoslovakia, born out of 
the vicissitudes of the World War, 
stands as an island of democracy 
in a sea of autocracy. To the north 
Hitler, Goebbels and other leaders 
constantly shout commands to mil- 
lions of marching Germans. To the 
south Dr. Dollfuss tries to convince 
Austrian workers that the bom- 
bardment of their homes was bene- 
ficial to them. Not far away Mus- 
solini surveys the world with the 
grim face of an ancient Caesar. 
In Hungary an admiral and a gen- 
eral are the supreme rulers; men 
who differ with them are silenced 
or exiled. And to the east, Mar- 
shal Pilsudski and his colonels domi- 
nate the scene. 

Czechoslovakia alone in that 
region of absolute leaders and ser- 
vile led remains faithful to freedom 
and democracy. Today, like the 
explorers of bygone centuries who 
finally reached strange shores after 











a perilous voyage, political refu- 
gees from Germany and Austria 
utter thanks after crossing the 
Czechoslovak frontier. 


ses 


EW cities of Europe can match 

old Prague, the capital of 

Czechoslovakia, in beauty and 
strength of architecture. High 
above the winding Moldau, which 
flows through the city, the great 
Hradschin, home of Bohemian 
Kings and now of a President, 
stands guard with the assurance of 
its eternal value. This week it be- 
comes again the centre of the na- 
tion’s interest. 

In the Vladislav Hall, the arches 
of which reveal the influence ‘of 
late Gothic with a touch of Renais- 
gsance art, the 84-year-old philoso- 
pher-President will be elected and 
inaugurated. During its long his- 
tory the. great hall has seep the 
pageantry of the nobles and Kings 
of Bohemia, but simplicity will 
mark this week’s ceremony. 

Men will be dressed in somber 
democratic clothes, not in uniforms 
and rich robes. Yet there will be 
more real dignity in the election 
than in al] the flamboyant demon- 
strations that are periodically held 
in Berlin, Vienna and Rome. For 
Masaryk is the embodiment of in- 
tellectual honesty, personal dignity 


‘and true courage. Under his polit- 


ical tutelage the individual in 
Czechoslovakia has been gradually 
elevated to a higher dense of his 


own worth. The State has become/ day, 


@ common entity in which men 
working in cooperation can develop 
a better life. 

No appeal to base passions has 
been necessary to make Czecho- 
slovakia a strong independent 
country. It has reached that posi- 
tion because of the independent 
characteristics of the Czechs them- 
selves, because of the greatness of 





its two leading men: President 
Masaryk and Foreign Minister 
Benes. 


The tasks that faced these two. 


men and their associates at the end 
of the World War were enormous. 
Surrounded by neighbors who saw 
no justification for the new Czecho- 
slovak State, they bad to secure the 
boundaries of their country against 
Germany and Hungary. Internally, 
large minorities of Germans in 
Bohemia, Hungarians in Southern 
Slovakia and Ruthenians at the 
eastern tip of the republic intensi- 
fied the difficulties. Further, the 
new State was burdened by the dif- 
ferences in background between 
Czechs and Slovaks. 

The Czechs, with ancient tradi- 
tions of religious independence and 
vigorous belief in political and re- 
ligious independence, were identi- 
fied with the new State more than 
the fervent Catholics of Slovakia. 
While the Czechs, under Austrian 
rule, had been able to wring con- 
cessions from government authori- 
ties and develop along modern lines, 
the Slovaks had been suppressed in 
all fields of life by their Hungarian 
masters. The integration of these 
parts and peoples and the coopera- 
tion of the minorities in the pro- 
gressive development of the State 
were necessary if the new republic 
was not to founder. 

The wisdom of the Czechoslovak 
leaders prevented an early de 
struction. So it is that, on Thurs- 
German deputies from Bohe 
mia and Hungarian representatives 
from Slovakia will vote with the 
Czechs and Slovaks for Thomas G. 
Masaryk. Though future events in 
Central Europe may jeopardize the 
existence of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, today it is secure and 
strong. 

President Masaryk's healthy atti- 
tude toward life and his fellow-men 





outstanding men in our own history 
who rose from humble surroundings 
to foremost positions. As the son of 
a coachman on Imperial Austrian 
estates he was able to observe the 
contempt which Hapsburg aristo- 
crats held for those beneath them 
socially. He noticed the: results of 
subjugation in his father, an illiter- 
ate Slovak, a serf in a society of 
masters and slaves. His family’s 
position made him bitter. He began 
to long for the liberty and democ- 
racy which have been his ideals 
ever since. 

In his youth Masaryk worked at 
a bilacksmith’s forge, attended 
schools and later went to Vienna, 
where he studied at the university. 
There he was able to observe the 
Hapsburg Empire at its core, and 
he convinced himself that its dis- 
integration was only a matter of 








ence of Slavic nations at the end 
of the war. 

In the years before the World 
War his experiences as philosopher, 
historian, politician and author 
were varied. He was convinced 
that the disappearance of the 
Hapsburg Empire would -pave the 
way for a more liberal and a higher 
mora] life in Central Europe. Yet, 
in spite of his burning love for his 
own Czech and Slovak people, he 
never allowed demagogy to inter- 
fere. 

In a that came to be 
known as the “Affair of the Manu- 
scripts’’ he was not afraid to take 
the unpopular side. The manu- 
scripts involved, which seemed to 
indicate the greatness and antiqui- 
ty of the Czech nation, were re- 
garded by the Czechs as a sacred 


not stand in the way of truth. 
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Benes, Who Has Been Foreign Minister Since the State’s Founding. 


time. Study and travel in Germany 
and Austria filled subsequent years, 
and finally, on March 10, 1876, 
Masaryk received his Ph. D. at the 
University of Vienna. His disserta- 
tion was on ‘‘The Essence of Pla- 
to’s Soul.” 
. ses 
HILE continuing his studies 
at Leipzig he met Miss Char- 
lotte Garrigue, an American 
girl. Through talks with her his own 
democratic ideals were strength- 
ened. In 1877 he managed to gather 
enough money to follow her to New 
York. They were married on March 
15, 1878, and a week later they were 
on their way back to Vienna. 
During the following years Masa- 
ryk attained renown as a professor. 
Especially in Prague, where he 
joined the faculty of the new Czech 
university in 1882, ge became the 
centre of attraction for youths from 
all the Slavic peoples of Europe. 
He instilled in them an understand- 
ing of their own people and history, 
and this bore fruit in the re-emerg- 





been charged with a ritual murder, 
Professor Masaryk almost single- 
handed fought the 2 pve frenzy 
and demonstrated that 
was malicious and the 
tolerance and bigotry. 
When the World War broke out 
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onstrated that he was also a diplo- 
mat of the first order. After talk- 
ing with Masaryk, Western states- 
men who had never heard of Czechs 
and Slovaks before were convinced 
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that a new nation ought to be es- 
tablished. He integrated the work 
of ardent Czech-Slovak communi- 
ties throughout the world, pointed 
the way, lectured and wrote arti- 
cles for English, American and 
other newspapers and magazines. 

In addition he gave courage and 
&@ program to the Czech “‘legion,”’ 
whose exploits influenced the 
statesmen in Paris and caught the 
imagination of the world. For two 
years that brave army of 70,000 
fought its way across Russia and 
Siberia and traveled by sea and 
land around the globe, to find at 
the end its reward—the sovereign 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

When Masaryk returned to 
Prague, after four years. of labor 
directed toward his goal, he was 
renowned as one of the foremost 
statesmen of his time. With few 
tools he and Benes and their closest 
associates had constructed a na- 
tion. In the Eastern and Western 
Worlds he had established contacts 
with Presidents, Kings, Foreign 
Ministers, leaders in the fields of 
journalism and education. Every- 
where the vigorous yet modest man 
was admired for his broad vision, 
his high idealism and his under- 
standing of the political and social 
forces of Europe. He was ac- 
claimed President of Czechoslovakia 
on Nov. 14, 1918, and was twice re- 
elected, in 1920 and 1927. 

ees 

UNDAMENTAL in President 

Masaryk's thinking ts his ab- 

solute devotion to truth and 
justice. A philosophic ‘‘realist,"” a 
man devoted to practical things, 
he believed that Czechoslovaks 
could only justify their claims to 
independence by .erecting a demo- 
cratic state of tolerance, justice and 
equality. The destruction of the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire was 
more than a political matter to him. 
It was also a moral judgment. And 
President Masaryk was resolved 
that suppression of minorities would 
not take place in his country. 

Today, despite the violence of 
certain passions which have been 
loosed in Central Europe, Masaryk 
holds to his course. A deep nation- 
alism exists in Czechoslovakia, but 
it is not exclusive. Freedom of 
speech and tolerance of differences 
exist, and the rhinorities are al- 
lowed to develop. 

Much of Masaryk’s success and 
of Czechoslovakia’s progress has de- 
pended upon Dr. Benes and other 
men who have worked with the 
President in complete devotion. 
Benes, who has been Foreign Min- 
ister ever since the State was found- 
ed, is one of the most influential 
men in European affairs today. It 
is only necessary to talk with. him 
for a few minutes to recognize his 
power and energy. His ruddy face, 
penetrating eyes and firm voice 
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lend emphasis to his conversation. 
His deeds have already become 
European history. 

Like Masaryk, Benes studied in 
foreign countries and before the 
war was an intense Czech nation- 
alist. Like Masaryk, too, he entered 
the teaching profession. At the 
outbreak of the war, he met Masa- 
ryk, his former teacher, in Prague 
and at their meeting they formu- 
lated the plans which eventually led 
to the establishment of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Their work had to be carried 
on secretly, since both were in 
sympathy with the Allies. 

When Masaryk left Prague in 
1914, Benes stayed. They commu- 
nicated with each other through 
secret couriers and occasionally met 
in Switzerland. However, Benes’s 
activities made him a target for 
the Austrian authorities and later 
he too left Prague to go to Western 
Europe. There were other leaders, 
M. Stefanik outstanding among 
them; but the main burden fell on 
the shoulders of these two men. 

Both President Masaryk and Dr. 
Benes have kept narrow. national- 
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Hradschin, Home of Bohemia’s Kings and Now of President Masaryk. 


ism out of their system of thought. 
Both speak many languages and 
are at home in the literature of the 
world. Both have realized that the 
rise of Czechoslovakia has been due 
not only to the efforts of the 
Czechs and Slovaks but also to the 
great internationa] forces which 
humbled the Hapsburg empire. 
Recognizing that the independence 
of the country had been won as 
much in the capitals of Europe and 
in the Washington of Woodrow Wil- 
son as by the brave fighting of the 
Czech ‘“‘legion,’’ they have not 
thrown the word “‘international’’ to 
mad crowds for political food. 
ees 
HIS week, when the eyes of a 
grateful nation are turned 
toward the Hradschin, Czecho- 
slovakia will take stock and draw 
up the balance of her fifteen years 
of nationhood. And as the Czecho- 
slovaks compare their liberties and 
economic situation with ‘those of 
their neighbors they cannot fail to 
experience satisfaction. 
Not all problems have been solved. 
The presence of 775,000 unemployed 


Czech Soldiers, Who, by Fighting With the Allies, Helped to Establish the Republic. 
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1934. 


indicates that prosperity has not 
returned to the country after the 
world depression. Yet a system of 


the nation is well balanced. In the 
years following the war a drastic 
land reform broke up 


for their products; and their work- 
ers receive many social benefits. As 
a result the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia have weathered the economic 
storm with relative calm. 

Problems in the political and re- 
ligious spheres have arisen to dis- 


Amaigamated Press. 


German, about 800,000 are Hunga- 
rian and less than 500,000 are Ru- 
thenians. Hungarian policy has” 
aimed at the inclusion of these 
Hungarians and all Slovakia in 
Hungary. And with the rise of Hit- 
lerism a strong Nazi agitation set 
in among the Germans who occupy 
the rim of Bohemia. 
Last 
acted 
this new agitation and prohibited 
the Nazi movement. It did not in- 
terfere: with the great majority of 
Germans who are loyal Czechoslo- 
vaks and enjoy a very large de 
gree of cultural autonomy. There 
can be no doubt that minorities 
have received better treatment in 
Czechoslovakia than in Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Germany and 
other countries. 
ees 

HE future of Czechoslovakia is 

not certain, for the future of 

Europe is not certain. A Ger- 
man-Austrian Anschluss would 
Place Czechoslovakia in a German 
jaw and exert terrific pressure on 
the boundaries. Hitler and his as- 


.| sociates dream of a great German 


State to the Vatican have 
not been very close, and 
this has had an effect in 
internal conflicts. Never- 
theless, the Slovak move- 
ment which was led by 
Father Hlinka last Sum- 


ment, the Slovak Deputies 
and Senators, including 
Hlinka, signed a declara- 
tion which affirmed in the 
most convincing language 
Slovakia’s devotion to the 
Czechoslovak State. 


are Slovaks, 3,000,000 are 


Reich in Central and Eastern Eu- 
tope, and the Germans of Czecho- 
slovakia are prime objects of their 
policy. Hungary also is restless. 
President Masaryk, for his part, is 
not absolutely opposed to minor re- 
vision of the treaties that brought 
the new State into being, but, as he 
told the writer last September: 

“Today Germany and Hungary 
want revision. But they were 
against revision of the status quo 
in 1914, when there were glaring 
injustices on the map of Europe. 
The Treaty of Versailles provides 
the ae of revision; but it 
cannot be discussed at the point of 
a sword. European nations must 
come closer to one another, they 
must learn to trust one another, 
and then as friends we can talk 
about revision.”’ 

A few days earlier Dr. Benes had 
talked of his belief in the superiority 
of democracy. Today France, Eng- 
land and the United States have a 
partner in Czechoslovakia, a coun- 
try no larger in area than Illinois, 
which has clung to its liberal prin- 
ciples. In a world where emotions, 
antagonisms and clashing interests 
have created a critical international 
situation, Karlsbad, Marienbad, 


Czechoslovakia proves to the world 
that men may be truly great with- 
out being demagogues. 
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WHAT SPORTSMANSHIP MEANS TO A NATION 
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Cricket on the Field—“The Supreme Example of English Sportsmanship in Action.” 


By CLAIR PRICE 


Lonpon. 
HE American . Secretary of 
Agriculture thinks that soon- 
er or later ‘“‘good sportsman- 
ship’’ will have to be made 
the basis of any successful system 
of national planning. ‘In Eng- 
land,”’ says Mr. Wallace, ‘‘you will 
find that there are very large sec- 
tions of the population who have a 
concept of that sort and feel that 
there are things which are just not 
done, which are not good taste. We 
haven't developed that as yet in 
this country. I think we can de- 
velop that kind of thing. I will 
agree that at the present time we 
are purely savage in our approach 
and that the laissez-faire economists 
have endeavored to further that 
savagery rather than diminish it. 
For my own part I think that hu- 
man nature can be changed with 
respect to things of that sort.”’ 

The English began to develop 
such a code a thousand years ago— 
as far back as Runnymede—and 
they have been at it ever since. 
They have not yet reached their 
goa] and, for that matter, they 
never will. Civilization is never a 
scientific and doctrinaire business 
in their view. It is an art, and 
there is never finality in any of the 
arts. But unfinished though it is, 
English civilization has neverthe- 
less been brought to a high degree 
of development. Its age has crusted 
it over with a patina all its own, 
and part of that incrustation is the 
code of good sportsmanship. 

It may be difficult to draw any- 
thing but an artificial line between 
one English code and another, for 
they are all part of the bloom of 
age which English civilization 
wears. The code which is variously 
referred to as ‘‘good sportsman- 
ship” or ‘‘fair play’’-or ‘‘cricket,”’ 
is only part of what was originally 
the Gothic code of honor and chiv- 
alry. 

There was once a professor of 
poetry at Oxford who, having ob- 
served the religion of his country- 
men as an outsider might do, con- 
cluded that they were not Chris- 
tians at all but Goths—that is to 
say, Velievers in the Nordic code of 
honor and chivalry. Observation 
would seem to support this 1 
sion. It would, for example, be 
quite a harmless proceeding to tell 
the average Englishman that he 
was not a Christian, but to tell him 
that he was not a gentleman would 
be a far more risky business. 

In the strict sense, good sports- 
manship is no more than the appli- 
cation of this ancient Gothic code 
to the Englishman's sports. In 
medieval times physical fitness was 
part of the knightly ideal. In the 
England of today it counts as gen- 
tlemanly. The traditional sports 
of the English gentleman are those 
of combat. The Corinthian age may 
have receded so far that English 











sport sometimes resolves itself to- 
day into a combat between a golf 
ball and a pair of plus-fours, but 
no matter. The non-combative 
sports—Swedish gymnastics, for ex- 
ample—have never been popular in 
England. Cricket, football, horse- 
racing, fox-hunting, cock-fighting, 
pig-sticking are the traditional sports 
of the English. 

They are all as rough and ruthless 
as the sports of the barbarous 
Angles and Saxons from whom 
(among others) the English de- 
scend. They reflect the primitive 
violence which lies at the bottom of 
the English character. So many 
other traits overlay this basic vio- 
lence that its existence is apt to be 
overlooked, but it reveals itself not 
only in the character of the Eng- 
lishman’s sports but also in the 
orgies of violence which monopo- 
lize so much of the panorama of 
English history. Angles, Saxons, 
Danes and Normans were ruthless 
conquerors, and the violence which 
they poured into the English char- 
acter is still there. : 


T is necessary to get this well in 
mind, for without a thorough 
understanding on this point it 
might easily be assumed that the 
English tradition of good sports- 
manship has grown up in a vacu- 
um. The truth is that it has sub- 
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dued and disciplined a race which 
is as prone to violence as any other 
race in the Germanic family. The 
whole atmosphere of English foot- 
ball, for example, is a little testi- 
monial to the firmness with which 
the national tradition of good 
sportsmanship has subdued the in- 
herited violence in the national 
character. Football riots never. oc- 
cur in England. They do occur at 
times on the Continent. 

Better still, take the supreme ex- 
ample of English sportsmanship in 
action—cricket. It is a game of 
hard knocks, potentially as rough a 
game as even the English could 
want. Yet for some curious reason 
the English code has given the 
word ‘“‘cricket’’ the force of a kind 
of national Ten Commandments. 
Cricket has acquired a validity’ 
which has overleaped the bounda- 
ries of sport and has become a na- 
tional criterion of good form with 
a moral sanction in it. Cricket has 
become the most potent virtue-in- 
culcating force in English life. On 
its great days—the days of the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge or Eton-Harrow 
matches at Lord’s ground—good 
sportsmanship ceases to be merely 
good sportsmanship and b 


deference to the innumerable rules 
of social conduct that there are 
more taboos in England—things 
which are not good taste, which 
are “‘simply not done’’—than in any 
other country on the face of the 
earth. It is a code which pays a 
high respect to women—or perhaps 
to ladies rather than to women in 
general. Lord’s is the home of the 
respect which chivalry accorded to 
the knight’s lady. It is a code 
which enjoins tolerance of the opin- 
ions of others. It defends the weak 
and helpless. The cry of ‘‘women 
and children first’’ is one of its 
most typical products. 
ees 

HE code produces all sorts of 

curious episodes which could 

occur only in England. A few 
months ago the Bulgarian Com- 
munist, Dimitrov, by his courage in 
the Reichstag fire trial, became 
something very like a national hero 
in England. His continued deten- 
tion in prison after he had been ac- 
quitted by the German court made 
him a hero to whose defense Eng- 
lish opinion rose with astounding 
unanimity; and it is worth noting 
that his eventual release in Berlin 
happ d to follow closely upon the 





instead the only survival we have 
of the full Gothic code of knightli- 
ness. 

It is a code which pays so much 
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heels of a strongly worded editorial 
in The London Times. It may be 
assumed that neither The Times 
nor the English in general sympa- 








It Helped England in 
A Great Crisis and 
Wallace Calls for 
It in America 


thized with Dimitrov’s political 
creed. But admiration for a grand 
and courageous opponent was once 
regarded as knightly, and in the 
England of today it is gentlemanly. 

During the first few months of 
the war, von Miiller, captain of the 
German raider Emden, became a 
nationa] English hero in much the 
same way. The Boer generals be- 
came English heroes after peace 
had been signed in 1902. At this 
point it may perhaps be observed 
that the code of gentlemantliness 
seems to have limitations which are 
easily discernible in all these three 
instances of its play. 

It may be pointed out that Dimi- 
trov’s liberty was not a threat to 
any English interest; that von Miil- 
ler played his lone hand in the Em- 
den when the war was still young 
—long before it became a danger- 
ous war; that the Boer generals 
became harmless as soon as peace 
was signed. From this it may be 
deduced that it counts as gentle- 
manly to use every possible means 
of defeating your enemy in war 
and to lift him to his feet only 
after he has become harmless; and 
this deduction would be correct. 

Gentlemanliness, in other words, 
is not allowed to curb the Anglo- 
Saxon ruthlessness of the English 
if some vital English interest is at 
stake. Must it therefore be con- 
cluded that gentlemanliness is an- 
other of the empty forms which 
abound in English life? Not a bit 
of it. 

Gentlemanliness has its special 
domain, outside which it weakens 
perceptibly. Even within its own 
bailiwick it has its setbacks—the 
late war, for example. But the 
thing to understand about the Eng- 
lish is that such setbacks are un- 
welcome and are renounced as soon 
as they are ended. In no country 
is the war more unpopular today 
than in England, not only because 
it did the English an incalculable 
harm, but also because it was not 
one of the things which interest 
them. They had to fight it. They 
did fight it. They would rather let 
it go at that. 

Gentlemanliness is interested in 
other things. It is sometimes re- 





(Continued on Page 23 ) 
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Times Wide World. 


“Cricket” on the Streets—“No Rioting Attended the Hunger Marchers’ Demonstration in Hyde Park.” 
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WHEN THE PRISON DOOR OPENS—AND AFTER 


The question of parole for pris- 
oners te being widely debated in 
the light of criminal activities and 
in view of the passage by the New 
York Legislature of a bill widening 
the scope of parole in the State. In 
the following article the broader 
aspects of the question are dealt 
with by the Détrector of the Bureau 
of Prisons in the Department of 
Justice. 








By SANFORD BATES 

URING the year 1930 the 

prison door swung open 66,- 

013 times to admit a convict 

found guilty of some State 
or Federal crime. Each of these 
occasions was the culmination of a 
personat tragedy for the individual 
concerned and an important occa- 
sion for the society of which he was 
a@ member. Of equal importance to 
our communities and fraught, per- 
haps, with equally tragic possibili- 
ties for the ex-prisoner himself 
were the 61,653 occasions when the 
prison door again swung open dur- 
ing the year 1930 to discharge that 
number of inmates. 

When prisoner No. 9,999 emerges 
from the prison after a period of 
enforced discipline, abnormal re- 
straint and deteriorating confine- 
ment what is likely to be his frame 
of mind? Can he readily be assim- 
ilated in our competitive industria} 
life? Will he find the friendly 
counse] and assistance necessary to 
bridge over this difficult period in 
his career? Will the new resolu- 
tions that he has made during the 
long days and nights in prison re- 
main with him as he faces the un- 
bridled temptations of our urban 
communities? Will he, after several 
futile attempts to stand firm, grav- 
itate to the level of the street-cor- 
ner gang or.to those semi-criminal 
types which may constitute the 
only friends and resources he has? 

What is the duty of society toward 
him? If something is not done of 
a constructive nature, will he not 
become more of a potential menace 
to the peace and safety of his 
neighborhood than before he was 
sentenced? 

The penological device known as 
parole is modern society’s solution 
of this problem. 
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VER since prisons were devised 

as places of punishment 150 

years ago the menace of the 
discharged prisoner has been recog- 
nized. Many interesting experi- 
ments have been made. In the 
early days deportation was relied 
upon to take care of the discharged 
prisoners, and we find references to 
a procedure similar to our present- 
day parole in the record of Com- 
mander Phillip as Governor of New 
South Wales in 1790. To certain 
English convicts transported to 
Australia the Governor was per- 
mitted to make remission of part 
of their sentences as an incentive 
to hard work. Many conditionally 
released prisoners found opportu- 
nity in the sheep industry in that 
far continent. . 

Later, under the leadership of 
Captain Alexander Machonochie in 
1840, the Australian system became 
the true forerunner of the system 
of conditional liberation, or parole, 
as we now know it. It was devel- 
oped by Sir Walter Crofton of Ire- 
land and originally applied only to 
convicts shipped to Australia; but 
in 1853, under the Ticket of Leave 
Act, it was applied to convicts on 
English soil. 

A book entitled ‘Purgatory for 
Prisoners,’’ by the Rev. Aubrey 
Shipley, published in 1857, describes 
the almost unbelievable success 
which attended the adoption of the 
indeterminate penal establishments 
in Ireland, to which discharged 
convicts were sent from prison, pre- 
paratory to their final discharge 
into the community. 

The necessity for some kind of 
incentive for men in prison was 
early recognized, and many of the 
so-called “good time’’ laws adopted 
by the various States of America 
date from the first and second 
decades of the nineteenth century. 








Paroles, Says the Director of the Federal Prison Bureau, 
Are Needed to Protect Both the Prisoner and Society 


These were quite different, how- 
ever, from the parole laws; the 
latter began to be developed only 
with the recognition of the wisdom 
of the indeterminate sentence, 
which gained certain advocates in 
Engiand during the middle of the 
nineteenth century and was first 
sponsored in the United States by 
Z. R. Brockway in 1869. 

The establishment of the New 
York State Reformatory at Elmira 
in 1876 presented the first oppor- 


tunity for the development of a 
real parole system in this country. 

In default of a system of post-in- 
stitution control, England had de- 
vised certain preventive detention 
institutions. These establishments 
were in recognition of the fact that 
at the end of a long term of penal 
servitude the convict was in no 


condition to be released, and that / d 


it was not safe, from the public’s 
standpoint, to discharge him under 
such circumstances. 

In the early days of prison ad- 
ministration in this country the 
pitiable picture of the discharged 
convict with his shaved head and 
prison pallor led to the establish- 
ment of so-called houses for dis- 
charged convicts and societies for 
aiding discharged prisoners. Many 
of these societies still function, al- 
though with the development of the 








parole system their need has large- 
ly been overcome. 
ees 

AROLE as now administered 

in our most progressive States 

is the conditional liberation of 
a prisoner at a time to be decided 
by a board or commission as the 
time most advisable for him and 
the community. Instead of a defi- 
nite sentence from which the pris- 
oner may earn no deduction and 
toward which he must look without 





And After? 


preparation or modification of his 
conduct, there is provided an ad- 
justable date toward which he can 
work. This date can be advanced 
if his duct and prospects justify 
it, or it can be delayed if his lack 
of progress and the interest of so- 
ciety warrant. 

It is of prime importance that the 





vided with a suitable home and a 
job sufficient to keep him from 
want and temptation and that he 
be released under such circum- 
stances as will induce his obedience 
to the laws. These concomitant 
factors to release can be insisted 
upon under the parole system, but 
not under the definite discharge 
plan. 

Again, everything depends upon 
the mental attitude of the dis 
charged prisoner. If he comes out 





convict shall be pro-| penal 





at the end of a stated period, it is 
almost inevitable that he should 
have the feeling that he has paid 
his bill in full, that he and society 
are. square. He might even feel 
that he had somewhat overpaid his 
debt and would have no compunc- 
tion about evening it up at the 
first opportunity. 

An adjustable parole system, how- 
ever, may be so devised that the 
compulsion can be placed upon the 





prisoner himself. He has not been 


Paul Parker. 


handed a one-way ticket to free- 
dom. He has been allowed to go 
out on his parole—on his word of 
honor, so to speak—and, if and 
when he fails, he may be returned 
without the delay of a formal trial 
by jury. 

The wise penologist today admits 
that the fundamental purpose of all 
systems is the protection of 
the public. Tested by this require- 
ment, which is the safer method 
of discharge for the convict of all 
classes, of all degrees of criminality 
and all types of personalities: to 
be turned out free from prison 
without let or hindrance, without 
the guidance or restraint of per- 
sonal or official supervision, or to 
be returned to the community. un- 
der close control? 

Much discussion has been had 





from time to time as to the type of 


person who should be released un- 
der parole, whether parole should 
be confined to first offenders or 
hopeful cases and whether it should 
be denied to certain classes of 
prisoners. The sound practice 
would seem to be that the protec- 
tion of the public demands that 
every prisoner who emerges from 
a prison or reformatory should 
come out under supervision for a 
greater or less period. 

This same protection of the pub- 
lic will undoubtedly demand that 
some dangerous men who give no 
prospect of reform should never be 
released from an institution. With 
that principle most penologists have 
no quarrel; but 95 per cent of all 
prisoners must be released at some 
time, and when they do emerge it 
is much safer to have them on 
parole than otherwise. 

se8¢ 

N the public mind the idea of 

parole, however, is inextricably 

confused with leniency. To 
many, the release of a prisoner on 
parole means that he has not been 
kept in prison long enough. Now, 
this may or may not be true. There 
is no evidence to show that, by and 
large, criminals of one class or an- 
other spend any less time in prison 
before being released on parole 
than if they had been sent there 
under a definite sentence. 

A study made in Massachusetts 
some years ago indicated that the 
average time served in prison un- 
der the perole system was slightly 
longer than the time served when 
definite sentences were the rule. 
Quite recently these Massachusetts 
figures have been checked more 
carefully. In 1895, which was the 
last year of the definite sentence, - 
186 prisoners were released. Their 
cases were compared with those of 
200 prisoners released in 1925 under 
the Massachusetts parole system, 
and it was found that the average 
time served before the release on 
the definite sentence was 4.65 years, 
whereas the average time served 
before the first release under the 
parole law was 4.95 years. All of 
the time served on parole and all 
the time served in prison in cases 
where parole was later revoked 
should be added to the amount of 
time served in the first instan¢e. 

Naturally, the public becomes in- 
dignant when it learns that a crime 
is committed by a prisoner released 
on parole. There .is no assurance, 
of course, that the same crime 
would not have been committed if 
the same prisoner had been released 
by the less scientific and less safe 
method of absolute discharge. We 
might not think to blame the court 
in the latter instance for not re- 
quiring that the prisoner serve a 
longer time in prison, but we do not 


. hesitate to blame the parole board 


members if, in the exercise of their 
judgment, they do not hold the 
paroled prisoner to the ultimate 
length of his sentence. 

se8 


ideal parole system would 
give considerable latituge to 
the board of parole. within cer- 
tain stated limits. The court could 
indicate within those limits what it 
thought the punishment should be. 
There would be a minimum time in 
advance of which no release could 
be accomplished. There should be 
likewise a maximum time beyond 
which the prisoner must stay on 
perole for a considerable period. 
This policy has been followed since 
1982 in the prisons of the Federal 
Government. No prisoner can be 
paroled earlier than one-third of his 
sentence, but when his minimum 
sentence (that is, his maximum sen- 
tence less the statutory commuta- 
tion for good conduct) is finished 
and he has not been paroled, he 
must go out under parole conditions 
to serve until the end of his maxi- 
mum time. 

Parole boards, in common with 
police, district attorneys, judges 
and psychiatrists, make mistakes. 
Their mistakes are highly adver- 
tised. Those prisoners who become 
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HONOR TO LAFAYETTE—AND TO REVOLUTION 





Lafayette Arrives in America to Fight in His First Revolution. 


Today is the 100th anniversary of 
the death of the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette. In the following article his 
place in history and in the esteem 
of contemporary Europe and Amer- 
ica is appraised by a French his- 
torian who was the first occupant 
of the chair of ‘‘American Civiliza- 
tion’”’ established by the College de 
France. a 


By BERNARD FAY 
T a time when people and 
heroes were noisy General 
Lafayette succeeded in mak- 
ing more noise than any 
other citizen, hero, general or 
statesman. Of course, Napoleon 
was famous from 1795 on, but La- 
fayette had begun in 1775, and un- 
til his death he was always front- 
page news. Even now he is wor- 
shiped by the two Americas and 
passionately discussed by Europe. 
The noisiest street in Paris bears 
his name, while poor Napoleon 
Bonaparte has been honored by 
only a narrow one-way street in a 
quiet part of town. Lafayette is 
probably the best-known foreigner 
in America; in America he is an ac- 
cepted hero along with Wasaing- 
ton and Lincoln, while in France 
he is still a highly controversial 
character. For America he is an 
outstanding and pleasant fact; for 
Europe he is an issue. 

In Europe conservatively minded 
people cannot forgive him for 
having been involved in the French 
Revolution and having very largely 
contributed to making a mess of it, 
while the ardent revolutionists 
think that he was a failure in 1789- 
1793, because, after having started 
the revolution with the moderate 
royalists, he fled to the Austrians 
while he was at the head of a 
French Army raised and organized 
to fight the Austrians. They also 
assert that he spoiled the French 
Revolution of 1830, which was 
heading straight to a republic led 
by him and which he dropped 
rather clumsily into the hands of 
Louis Philippe of Orleans, who be- 
came at once Louis Philippe, ‘‘Roi 
des Frangcais.”’ 

Only the liberals in Europe still 
worship Lafayette, but, as every- 
body knows, there are exceedingly 
few liberals in the world just now: 
and the liberals there are are 
ashamed of themselves and in hid- 
ing. There is nobody any more in 
the Old World to defend the glory 
of Lafayette, but so many people 
discuss him that after all it is a 


compensation. 


Europe is now preoccupied by rev- 
olutions, and Lafayette was the 
great technician of revolutions; con- 
sequently Europeans cannot lose in- 
terest in him. But now they find 
his revolutions decidedly out of 
fashion. They are dreaming of new. 
kinds of revolutions, more efficient 
and more thorough. Each century 
has a different style of revolution. 

The eighteenth century, even at 
its beginning, was as fond 
of revolutions as any other 
century. There was a cer- 


tain writer, the Abbé 
Vertot, who was one of the 
most widely read _ his- 


torians of the eighteenth 
century and who had spe- 
cialized in revolutions. He 
had written about fifty 
volumes on revolutions all 
over Europe — Portugal, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey, Scan- 
dinavia—and they had had 
very great success. Even 
Harvard and Yale, the 
young universities of the 
New World, as their early 
catalogues showed, had all 
his books. 

But Vertot’s revolutions 
were all pre-philosophic; 
they were picturesque, bril- 
liant, haphazard revolu- 
tions; each was a sudden 
and queer turn in the 
minds of people; they il- 
lustrated the versatility of 
humankind and the ex- 
citing dangerousness of 
political life. They had 
nothing to do with the 
great revolutions, the phil- 
osophic revolutions which 
came after 1770 and which 
were the result of enlight- 
enment and the social evo- 
lution of modern times. 

ses 

ERTOT’S revolutions 

are anecdotes; the 

American and French 
Revolutions are principles. The 
American Revolution was the first 
of these philosophic revolutions and 
the best one. In fact, it repre- 
sented the good example, while the 
French Revolution represented the 
bad one. And Lafayette was con- 
nected with what was best in the 
American Revolution and suffered 
from what was worst in the French 
Revolution. He was the good hero 
of the good revolution and the vic- 





| tim of the bad revolution. So 
|thought the world from 1800 to 
|1850, and Lafayette agreed. 











Everybody in Europe had liked 
the American Revolution. It was 
a@ near revolution with sound prin- 
ciples stated by Mr. Jefferson in the 
Declaration of Independence, with a 
wise policy also, because the Amer- 
ican Revolution burned a few Amer- 
ican towns and bothered some Eng- 
lish and American merchants, but 
did not hurt anybody else. On 
the contrary, it provided trade for a 
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The Marquis was a bril- 
liant, handsome, flashing 
young gentleman with more 
wealth than any one else 
in Europe except, perhaps, 
the Duke of Orleans. He 
had also a very pretty and 
very faithful wife who 
loved him and whom he 
treated very kindly because 
he loved her and was un- 
faithful toher. Hebelonged 
to one of the great fami- 
lies which had for cefitu- 
ries aroused the jealousy 
of the Bourbon kings and 
which had been finally de- 
prived of its feudal! rights, 
its local sovereignty, its 
big strongholds on hilltops 
and had been obliged to 
come to Versailles, its 
members to live around the 
King as well-dressed, 
wealthy and dissatisfied 
lackeys. 

They had hated the King 
soundly for a long time 
and had shown it since 
1700, when Louis XIV be- 
gan to grow old. They had 
invited the philosophers 
and the radicals to their 
drawing rooms and pro- 
tected them. They had set 
the fashion of radicalism. 
John Adams, who was.an acute ob- 
server, noticed this feeling of rivalry 
in the La Rochefoucaulds and he 
wrote in his diary that these great 
noblemen were watching the Bour- 
bons and biding their time. He was 
right and he had wisely understood 
the sourness of the relationship be- 
tween the King and the ‘grands 
seigneurs.”’ . 

Lafayette had no sourness in him. 





With Washington at Valley Forge. 


great many people all over the world 
and enabled many people to make 
money (or at least to think that 
they were making money). 

The American Revolution dis- 
turbed nobody and excited every- 
body. Seen from Europe, it was a 
wonderful show. Franklin in Paris 
said with a certain amount of mel- 
ancholy to his charming and admir- 
ing lady friends, ‘‘Yes, our revolu- 
tion is a good show; it’s too bad 
the spectators don’t pay."’ Some 
did. The Marquis de Lafayette was 
the first and foremost one to pay. 





He was too rich and too well satis- 
fied, and also he had a divine in- 
stinct of life which the others did 
not have. While the d’Oriéans were 
intriguing and organizing Freema- 
sonry against the King, while the 
La Rochefoucaulds were spread- 
ing philanthropic organization and 
philosophic pamphlets as a protest 


‘against royal absolutism; while the 


Rohans were wasting their money 
in foolish plots, Lafayette chose to 
try a revolution in America, and 
he made a success of it. 

He was rich and he paid well. 
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For Us a Hero a Century After 
His Death, He Is in France a 
Controversial Character 


He paid al] he had to pay and 
rather more. He paid for the ships 
which took him to America; he 
paid for his arms and ammuni- 
tions; he paid for his beautiful 
horses and all his military equip- 
ment; he paid for the people who 
came with him and for the sailors 
who took him across. In America 
he paid for his troops, their uni- 
forms, their food, and even their 
arms. He gave clothes to the poor 
ones, compliments to the haughty 
ones, and smiles to everybody— 
including Congress, which was not 
used to it any more. 
see 
E had plenty of money, and he 
liked to give; he had a very 
good technique of giving. In 
the huge correspondence which he 
has left behind him there is. practi- 
cally no letter in which he does not 
mention what he has given, what 
he will give or what he is planning 
or intending to give. As a matter of 
fact, he gave so much that very 
little was left for his children after 
his death. He had sent and re- 
ceived thousands and thousands of 
letters, and his linea] decendants now 
possess not one single letter of his. 
When he was living in France he 
would always make a gift to any 
farmer or peasant who came to see 
him: money, agricultural tools and 
implements, puppies, lambs, revo- 
lutionary souvenirs, and even let- 
ters of Washington and Jefferson. 
Nobody left his castle empty- 
handed. From 1776 to 1783 he 
gave to the American Revolution 
his time, his money and his love. 
He was not the only Frenchman 
and foreigner to do it, but he was 
the foremost one, and he did it 








best: in this good Revolution he 
was the perfect hero. 

He lived through it with tremen- 
dous pleasure, and he lived it for 
years afterward. He would parade 
throughout: Europe, not excluding 
the gardens of Versailles and the 
park at Potsdam, in his plain and 
striking American uniform. He 
made the Queen angry with him, 
the noblemen very jealous, and the 
crowds madly enthusiastic. For 
the aged Frederick the Great he 
Was a puzzle. Frederick the Great 
was a philosopher who did not like 





revolutions but championed war, 
while Lafayette, who in fact was 
not a philosopher, did like philo- 
sophic revolutions and excelled in 


them. 
see 


AFAYETTE was not so success- 
ful and fortunate in the 
French Revolution. He had 

seen it coming and he had prepared 
his ground more carefully than is 
generally thought. His military 
staff was the best in France, tech- 
nically as well as morally. His 
press bureau was excellent (though 
not quite as good as that of the 
Dukes of Orleans), and his adver- 
tising agency was unequaled—may- 
be too good, for it hurt him in the 
long run. *He was also more intel- 
ligent than most people think. The 
only trouble was that he remem- 
bered too well the American Revolu- 
tion and was still re-enacting it. 

He acted in France as if he had 
been a great foreign leader who 
dominated the scene without play- 
ing a part in it. He had learned 
to give in America, but he had not 
learned to take. It was easy in the 
New World, because while he was 
giving there the sources of his 
wealth were well protected in the 
Old World. But in France while 
he was giving he was allowing his 
reserves to be destroyed, and after 
three years of that nothing was 
left to him—nothing except to sur- 
render to the Austrians, his worst 
enemies. The French Revolution 
had taken from him his time, his 
wealth, his fame, his whole family, 
wife and children, who were in jail, 
and even his philosophic faith. 

It was his black hour. He sur- 
rendered to the Austrians, who put 
him in jail and kept him for years. 
At the age of 35 he was a dead man. 
His military reputation had gone 
with his money and friends. When 
the Austrians freed him at last he 
could not find anybody who would 
welcome him. The kings of Europe 
would not have anything to do with 
him. England had not forgiven 
1776. The French revolutionists 
had not forgotten 1793. And Wash- 
ington himself politely wrote to 
Lafayette that coming to America 
was not the thing to do. 

se¢ 

ONAPARTE alone let Lafayette 
know that if he would bow to 
him and acknowledge him as 

his chief he would be welcome in 
France and in the French Army. 
But Lafayette had learned to give 
everything except that. He declined. 
And for fourteen dreary years he 
was left alone in his castle of La 
Grange; all he could do was to raise 
horses and cows and sheep and pigs. 
Everything was taken ‘from him 
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except his taste for revolution and 
his record as a good revolutionist. 
As years passed on, as Europe 
learned to hate the French Revolu- 
tion because of its bloody massa- 
cres, because of its wars of con- 
quest and because of its two heroes, 
Robespierre and Bonaparte, the 
greatest victim of the French Rev- 
olution, Lafayette, saw his reputa- 
tion flourishing . He was 
cheerful and happy with his cattle 
and his revolutionary memories 
and gradually he became a con- 
sulting revolutionist. 

From all over the world—from 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
Mexico, Bolivia, Peru, Brazil, Po- 
land, England, India — ambitious 
leaders and young philosophers 
would come to Lafayette and ask 
for his advice and help. They en- 
joyed this brilliant gentleman who 
so succ managed as years 
went on to forget the French Rev- 
olution and remember only the 
American Revolution. 


. 
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He. was: getting poor in money 
but rich in revolutions. He was 
thrilled by all the South American 
revolutions. Miranda had been his 
chum, Bolivar was his friend. 
When he was a Deputy at the 
French Chamber after 1815 he 
would every year make a new 
speech for the recognition of the 
South American Republics. A large 
collection of letters recently un- 
earthed by a French collector and 
dealer shows how closely he 
watched the revolutionary proc- 
esses in South America from 1780 
to 1830. 
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a letter (partly published) to 
Murphy (Mexican representative 
in Paris) he said in December, 

1830, ‘‘My interest in the indepen- 
dence of South America and Mexico 
dates back more than fifty years, 
indeed I had already shown it often 
during the War of Independence. I 
have often praised the statement 
of President Monroe in his mes- 


Courtesy Robert Fridenberg Galleries. 


Lafayette Leads the Revolution of 1830. 


1934. 


Courtesy New York Public Library. 
Days of Triumph During the French Revolution—The Great Féte on Bastile Day, 1790. 


sage of 1823 because I think that 
by reaching Europe ‘in time it dis- 
couraged European schemes which 
would have been very dangerous 
for you.” From 1815 to his death 
Lafayette was actively collaborat- 
ing with the international policy of 
the United States, as this bundle 
of unpublished letters to the Mur- 
phys, father and son, proves. He 
was also working in Europe to pro- 
mote revolutions in Poland and all 
over the Continent. 

This made him very popular. Rev- 
olutions were nice things in Europe 
after 1800. Only noblemen were 
afraid of them and peasants dis- 
turbed by them. The cities en- 
joyed them immensely, for they 
knew that in most countries the 
troops would not fire om the mob 
and that the whole thing would fin- 
ish in dancing and drinking. Money 
was on the side of revolution; the 
middle classes, who had most of 
the wealth in their hands but who 
wanted also the land still owned by 
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the noblemen and the economic 
privileges jealously guarded by the 
old-fashioned States, were eager to 
organize revolutions and subsidized 
them so as to frighten the govern- 
ments and seize what they wanted 
during the shake-up. 

The most outstanding liberal revo- 
lutionists in France during the first 
half of the eighteenth century 
were big bankers such as Laffitte. 
The nineteenth-century revolutions 
would have been impossible if it 
had not been for this middle-class 
and financial organization. But 
that was a little drab and prosaic. 
And Monsieur de Lafayette with his 
glory and his optimism was greatly 
needed. . 

He never declined to help a revo- 
lution. His mind was filled with 
revolutionary hopes as his house 
was filled with revolutionary souve- 
nirs, but in the long run he was 
probably not as blind as his friends 
thought. Everybody was stunned 
in 1830 to see him start to lead the 
revolution and then drop it into the 
hands of the Duke of Orleans as if 
he had not known what to do with 
it. 

It seems clear to me that he had 
realized that this revolution was 
very largely a business revolution 
and that he was not as good there 
as he was in fostering the revolu- 
tionary spirit. Business was never 
his game and it is not unfair to say 
that jn the revolutionary drama of 
the nineteenth century he was rath- 
er a great poet than a manager. 
For Monsieur de Lafayette the best 
part of a revolution was what came 
before the revolution and the best 
place to enjoy it was outside. 


CENTURY revolu- 
tions are getting less and less 
cheerful and more and more 

businesslike. There is no wonder 
if Lafayette is out of fashion. More- 
over, Lafayette the nobleman was 
the man who made revolutions at- 
tractive and decent for the middle 
class in Europe and the New World, 
but nowadays the middle classes are 
not so fond of -revolutions. 

Lafayette does not appear any 
more as a great prophet; the tech- 
nique of revolution has changed. 
But he is still a great legend. He 
never succeeded, even in 1830, when 
it seemed to be so easy, in achiev- 
ing the ‘“‘perfect revolution,’’ but he 
succeeded in being a perfect revolu- 
tionist. One may prefer the Lenin 
type as more up to date; the Lafay- 
ette type is still more cheerful, 
more picturesque—and maybe not 
less mysterious. 
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Fashionable Competitors for the Pet-Fancier’s Favor—The Siamese Cat, the Angel Fish and the Wire-Haired Terrier. 


PET FASHIONS CHANGE AS FANCY CHANGES 


Terriers, Tropical Fish and Exotic Birds Have Replaced 
Some of the Prime Old Favorites of the Household 


By VICTOR H. BERNSTEIN 


pet fashions for Spring, 
1934: a Scotch or wire-haired 
terrier, clad in an English 
tweed jacket and a custom- 
made harness of leather; a Siamese 
cat wearing a lapis-lazuli choker (to 
match his lapis-lazuli eyes) and led 
on a beaded leash; a talking minor, 
raven-feathered and yellow-throat- 
ed, who can be taught to say ‘‘Just 
as good’’ without a trace of the ac- 
cent of his native India; a chrome- 
framed aquarium ingeniously light- 
ed to show off tropical fishes, and 
a twenty-foot python sleeping in 
the garden. 

Yes, there are fashions in pets, 
and if they do not change as often 
as they do in clothes, it is only 
because affection makes difficult 
the disposal of the old models. It 
isn’t exactly feasible to feed the 
goldfish to the canary, the canary 
to the alley cat, the cat to the pug 
dog, and then to give the dog to the 
maid, just because the animals 
mentioned are not completely 4 la 
mode. It simply isn’t done. 

Nevertheless, there emerges in 
any birdseye view of pet history 
a definite pattern of fads and fan- 
e¢ies. To some extent the pattern 
is determined by living conditions 
generally. Urbanized society, in 
which the average home is a small 
apartment, is not hospitable to lop- 
ing hounds or hulking St. Ber- 
nards or mastiffs. The enormous 
popularity of week-end motoring 
has definitely diminished the popu- 
larity of birds, for a husband, even 
if he is left at home when his wife 
takes a trip, is very likely to ig- 
nore that last admonition, ‘‘Don’t 
forget to feed the canary!’’ 

On the other hand, urbanization 
tends to maintain the stylishness of 
pets per se. To the lonely apart- 
ment dweller, who knows not who 
lives at his right hand or who at 
his left, a pet is at once a compan- 
ion, an object of affection, and a 
link with what he longingly thinks 
of as Nature. For these reasons 
the depression, so destructive to 
most luxury businesses, has had 
surprisingly little effect on the sale 
of pets. The wolf that has been 
howling at so many doors since 
1929 has not been able to chase the 
dog from the hearth or the fish 
from its bowl. 
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|AKE the dog, for instance. Last 

year the American Kennel] 

Club, keeper of the records for 
dogdom’s “‘biue bloods,’’ registered 
3,000 more dogs than it did in 1929. 
The club has recently doubled its 
floor space. 

This picture of the dog’s undimin- 
ished popularity is corroborated by 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which licenses 
ali dogs in New York City, whether 
pedigreed or ‘‘muts.’’ The society 
last year issued about 230,000 
licenses, a number described by 
Sydney H. Coleman, vice president, 
as “larger, if anything, than the 
average for the last five years.’’ 

‘ Kennel Club = registry figures 
show clearly the overwhelming pop- 
ularity of the small dog. The first 








ten on the American Kennel Club’s 
current list are terriers, toy dogs 
and spaniels. Hardly any of these 
were popular twenty-five years 
ago. When brownstone houses and 
areaways were common, before 
traffic was such that it meant 
death to the dog crossing the street 
alone, collies and large hounds, 
Airedales and Great Danes found 
the cities quite livable. Those were 
the days, too, of the black-and- 
white Dalmatians, the ‘‘fire dogs,”’ 
ex-officio members of the New 
York Fire Department. The Dal- 
matians, incidentally, committed 
racial suicide, or almost so. They 
kept running in and out between 
the flying wheels of the fire 
wagons, behind the horses’ 
thudding hoofs, until they 
practically killed them- 
selves off. 

Smooth - haired fox -ter- 
riers and pug dogs were 
also popular in those days. 
Size, however, had nothing 
to do with their losing 
caste, for they are no larger 
than the average dog of to- 
day. But fancy, as well as 
utility or appropriateness, 
dictates fashion, and to at- 
tempt to rationalize fancies 
would be an, anomaly. 

After large apartment 
houses and small apart- 
ments became the rule, only 
one large dog rose to ca- 
nine stardom. The German 
shepherd, or police dog, ar- 
rived with a vengeance in 
the years following the 
war. Stories of his intelli- 
gence and bravery were cir- 
culated freely by overseas 
veterans, and the Ameri- 
can public took to him as 
they have never taken to a 
dog before or since. Rin- 
Tin-Tin, that splendid 
screen artist, was distinct- 
ly a product of his time. 

Today, though many po- 
lice dogs are seen roaming 
the streets, they are no 
longer comme il faut. The 
American Kennel Club reg- 
istered more than 9,000 
German shepherds in 1929, 
one of the largest numbers 
of any single breed ever 
to appear on its lists. Last 
year there were only a few hundred 
registered; the German shepherd 
had fallen well out of the first-ten 
list. The reasons for his fall from 
favor are manifold. His size is 
against him. When he is bred well, 
he is too much of a one-man dog for 
city life. When he has not been bred 


For the last few years the bull 








terrier has been the most popular 
among pedigreed-dog owners. His 
lead, however, is diminishing. 
Scotch and wire-haired terriers and 
springer and cocker spaniels are 
gaining. The anti-Hitler boycott 
nipped in the bud a growing de- 
mand for dachshunds. These mild 
little fellows, long-suffering as well 
as long, suffered a similar setback 
at the outbreak of the war. 

Toy spaniels, Pomeranians and 
Pekingese, lapdogs all, retain their 
popularity among women who like 
to mother their pets. It is very 
likely that these dogs are not grate- 
ful for their popularity. Toy-dog 
lovers are constantly seeking the 
smallest possible specimens and the 
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animals have frequently been bred 

down, in size, into a permanent 

state of indigestion and dyspepsia. 
see 








growing boredom with the goldfish. 
The latter, except to rare fanciers, 
has shown itself to be a creature 
of extremely mediocre talents. Its 
brightness is only skin deep, and 
its ‘‘conversation’’ is notoriously 
monotonous. 

Tropical fish have more verve and 
dash. Because they need less oxygen 
than goldfish, they need less care 
and less room. Even the amateur 
can achieve, with the tropicals, the 
balanced aquarium wherein plant 
life and fish life so work together 
that the water need never be 
changed. Moreover, many tropicals 
exceed the goldfish in beauty. 

The fad for tropicals received 
impetus from a totally unexpected 
quarter. Modernist interior 
decorators, searching for 
daring lines and new uses 
for chromium, have taken 
the aquarium to their 
hearts. It has given them 
opportunity to experiment 
with novel lighting ar- 
rangements designed to 
emphasize the silvery 
gleam of the chromium 
and the warm, moving col- 
ors of the fish within. 
That the light also keeps 
the water warm for the 
tropicals and enables the 
plants to produce their al- 
lotted amount of oxygen is 
a fortuitous circumstance 
welcomed by the aquarist. 
Today the illuminated 
aquarium ig a deliberately 
designed decorative motif 





artistic treatment. 

But there is more to the 
tropical fish craze than 
the achievement of esthetic 





‘lyoung, the biologically 


dun-colored female of his dreams. 

On the courtship of Mr. and Mrs. 
Guppy, and on their ensuing at- 
tempts to catch and eat their 
inclined 
aquarist turns his fascinated gaze. 
With equal intensity he watches 
the more decorous courtship of the 
Bettas, or Siamese Fighting Fish, 
which the love-smitten twain begin 
by going out for an occasional 
swim together. In between, he 
dreams of finding in his commu- 
nity tank, some day, a brightly 
colored female Guppy, a truer 
Black Platy or some other beauty 
who will bring his name into the 


of aquarist clubs throughout the 
country, and pile up the mail on 
the desk of C. W. Coates, Curator 
of Tropical Fish at the New York 
Aq . ses 


HE dog is every one’s pet, the 
tropical fish the man’s, but 
the bird is predominantly the 

woman's. The depression, by forc- 
ing many women to forsake house- 
keeping for business, has been a 
potent factor in diminishing the 
popularity of birds as pets. An- 
other factor is the increased mobil- 
ity provided for the average family 
by the automobile, and bus, train 
and steamship excursions. Birds 
need almost daily care in contrast 
with many types of fish, and are 
at least equally difficult to trans- 
port. 

Last year’s estimated ‘‘consump- 
tion’’ of more than a quarter of a 
million songbirds throughout the 
country is a sizable figure. Yet, 
in 1929, more than 600,000 were im- 
ported. Pet-shop men believe that 
returning prosperity will restore 
some, at least, of the bird’s pres- 
tige in the world of pets. 

The canary still ranks supreme 


seekers daily say to their pet deal- 
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and smaller types of birds are gen- 
erally larger than canaries, require 
larger cages, and are two or three 
times as expensive. Most of them, 
too, are soft-billed, requiring live 
food. A woman, no matter how 
much attracted she is to a bird’s 
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ONCE MORE WE ARE READY TO LAY ODDS 


Revives as We Look 
Hopefully at the 
Nation’s Future 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


REVIVAL of the gambling 
spirit has been noted in 
America as wage and busi- 
ness indices have climbed a 
little, and as the average citizen, 
pushing open the door of his storm 
cellar, has observed a few spots of 
blue in the stormy sky. If, as now 
begins to seem possible, America is, 
after all, to have a future it is but 
natural that the ancient desire to 
bet on futures should reassert itself. 

Betting on horse races, newly 
legalized in New York; proposals 
for State and national lotteries; the 
buying of stocks in the fond expec-. 
tation that they will increase in 
value—these are evidences of the 
gambling mood. So is the popular- 
ity of contract bridge and the habit 
of betting on baseball games. But 
what is called gambling shades 
off so imperceptibly into something 
else that it is hard, even for the 
strictest of moralists or most un- 
wavering of logicians,.to draw the 
line. The same impulse which leads 
a man to take a chance with cards 
may lead the same man, or an- 
other, to take a chance with a new 
business venture, a new polar ex- 
pedition, a new circus trick or an 
old airplane. It may even lead him 
into matrimony. 

It becomes apparent, therefore, 
that though one may generalize 
about the gambling instinct one can 
not easily pin it down to a code or 
a method. The moralist may con- 
demn it as an impulse to get some- 
thing for nothing—overlooking the 
fact that it must result at least as 
often (and in professional gambling 
a good deal oftener) in getting 
nothing for something. But even 
here it shades off into other fields. 

Who, under any system of distri- 
bution, ever got out of the pot ex- 
actly what he put in? It seems to 
be ordained under any species of 
society—Fascist, Communist, feud- 
al, slave-holding, matriarchal or 
patriarchal—that some shall take 
out less and some shall take out 
more. And the cards are as often 
stacked by the rules of society it- 
self as by those pale-faced, slim- 
fingered professionals whom so- 
ciety condemns. 

Nevertheless, there are societies in 
which the gambling spirit—the ir- 
resistible tendency to take chances 


—is strong, and other societies in 
which it is weak. Likewise there 
are periods in any one society in 
which it is strong and periods in 
which it is weak. The interest of 
the topic for Americans at the mo- 
ment is that chance-taking has al- 
ways been a national characteristic, 
and that after an interval during 
which hardly anybody dared take 
a chance we are getting back again 
into a venturesome humor. What 
is credit but a gamble? When 
credits expand we can be sure that 
all other forms of risk-taking wil) 
ses 

T may sound irreverent to say 

that America was founred by 

gamblers, but it was. Thie Col- 
onies were established under gov- 
ernment charter but they were fin- 
anced as private enterprises, in 
which individuals invested their 
fortunes just as today they might 
invest them in a new industrial is- 
sue floated in Wall Street. The 
gamble was a long one, against 
heavy odds, for at best the in- 


vestors had to wait until the new 
settlements had not only become 
self-sustaining but had built up a 
surplus. 

The ‘‘adventurers’’ (as, in utter 
frankness, they called themselves) 
who financed the Plymouth Com- 
pany put in £7,000 and ultimately 
were giad to sell out to the Colo- 
nists for £1,800, paid in nine annual 
instalments. The “knights, gentle- 
men, merchants and other adven- 
turers of our city of London and 
elsewhere’’ who established the 
Colony of Virginia expended the 
huge total, for that time, of £200,- 
000, very little of which ever found 
its way back. 

As for the colonists themselves, 
they risked more than money. The 
Passengers on the Mayflower, for 
instance, sacrificed a sure living in 
Engiand or Holland for an unsure 
one on the coast of North America. 
Failing to roufid the treacherous 
Chatham Shoals, at the heel of 
Cape Cod, they gave up their orig- 
mal intention of landing in Vir- 
ginia and gambled on what is now 


R. B. Hoit, From Nesmith. 


The Gambling Spirit of Today—Betting at the Races. 


Drawn by W. A. Rogers for Harper’s Weekly (Culver). 
The Gambling Spirit of Frontier Days—A Faro Game. 


Massachusetts. They gambled on 
the fisheries, on the fertility of the 
soil, on the length and severity of 
the Winters and on the attitude of 
the Indians. 

To be sure, this gambling dif- 
fered from ordinary gambling in 
that no one stood to gain by their 
failure. Yet, in a sense, they did 
bet that population would increase, 
and with it the value of their lands. 
They were in a position, if they 
succeeded, to rent and sell and to 
found families—which is precisely 
what the lucky ones among them 
did, and precisely why certain re- 
vered family names appear over and 
over again, down to the present 
day, in the history at New England. 


eer 


VERY new Colony, every thrust 

westward, arose out of the 

risk-taking impulse. No one, 
except a few who were transported 
from England for their sins, and 
many more who were brought from 
Africa and the West Indies because 
their skins were dark, ever had to 
come to America. From first to 
last, settlers came on the 
chance of bettering their 
condition—that is, in the 
hope of getting more for 
their labor or their in- 
genuity than they could 
get anywhere else. It may 
be objected that others 
who were just as anxious 
to better their condition 
stayed at home. But this 
objection merely makes 
the point that those who 
came were more disposed 
than those who stayed at 
home toward the taking 
of risks. 

If the risk-taking instinct 
can be inherited, it is 
America’s great inher- 
itance—the foremost factor 
in the selective process 
which has produced the 
nation. As Americans we 
are primarily risk-takers, 
whatever we may be after 
that. Study the history of 
our economic squabbles— 
frontier against seaboard, 
country against city, bor- 
rower against lender, little 
business against big busi- 
ness—and it becomes evi- 
dent that these episodes 
have all been protests 
against what one party re- 
garded as crooked gam- 
bling. Democracy in Amer- 
ica has almost come to 
mean that nobody shall 
have a ‘‘sure thing.’’ The 


dice are condemned only when they 
are loaded. 

The frontiersman, seeking a sure 
thing for himself, was in revolt 
against the loaded dice of the set- 
tled regions. That was his most 
fundamental characteristic. He was 
willing enough to measure himself 
against the vagaries of nature, s0 
long as no one, by special favor, 
had the jump on him. In his own 
unaided, but also unhampered, 
strength and manliness he felt eter- 
nally hopeful. 

He bet everything he had on the 
future—the habitable part of the 
country is crisscrossed with the 
sites of his towns, all founded in 
the fervent expectation that they 
would become great cities. When 
one project failed he turned to an- 
other, Cattle and precious minerals, 
corn and lumber and coal and cot- 
ton—in all these ‘‘futures’’ did he 
gamble. , 

That he should invent new ways 
and improve on old ways of what 
is more narrowly defined as gam- 
bling was inevitable. Poker was as 
inevitable as the westward move- 
ment. The pioneer had to bet—on 
horses, on steamboats, on trail 
races between teams of oxen from 
Independence to Santa Fe, on 
jumping frogs. He had to bet be- 
cause he needed excitement—be- 
cause the very central nerve of the 
pioneering drive is the need for ex- 
citement—and because the life 
which he actually lived was often, 
all at the same time, hard, danger- 
ous and monotonous. 

ses 


familiar story of the lumber- 

man who staked all his Win- 
ter’s earnings on a single cast 

of the dice, lost, and remarked as he 
turned toward the door, ‘“‘Well, easy 
come, easy go,”* owes its persistence 
to the fact that it expresses admir- 
ably a trait as old as the frontier— 
and older, and newer. The fron- 
tiersman was not driven to despair 
when he had lost everything he had. 
His real possessions were not what 
he actually possessed but what he 
hoped to possess. He could not be 
made desperate by gambling losses, 
because he couldn’t gamble away 
his undying hope. Frontier gam- 
bling houses never had to guard 
against suicide on the premises; 
only an occasional murder inter- 
rupted the even tenor of their ways. 
The picturesqueness, the warm- 
heartedness and the impulsiveness 
of frontier communities were all of 
a piece with their love of chance. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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NEW CLUES TO EARLY AMERICAN CULTURE 


The Discoveries of an Archaeologist in Peru Suggest a 
Link Between the Civilization of Mayas and Incas 


Four centuries after the downfall 
of the Inca kingdom, recently com- 
memorated in Peru, archaeologists 
are bringing to light the full story 
of the culture that Hes behind the 
rich civilization of the Incas. Here 
is an account of the most recent 
discoveries in that field. 





By PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS 
ODAY more is known by ordi- 
narily well-instructed people 
concerning pre-Spanish Yuca- 
tan and pre-Spanish Mexico 
than ever before. We are all aware, 
if we pretend to be up to date, that 
for at least 2,000 years before Co- 
lumbus came the inhabitants of 
Mexico and Yucatan possessed a 
gradually progressing civilization 
characterized by the presence of ag- 
riculture, pottery-making, weaving, 
metal working, architecture in 
stone, and an astonishing amount 
of knowledge about the heavenly 
bodies. 

We have even gone on to teach 
ourselves that there were successive 
periods and dynasties in Mexico 
and Yucatan, the best of them con- 
nected with stupendous pyramidal 
structures and with exquisite work- 
manship in gold, jade, bone, wood, 
mosaic, stone, stucco, shell and 
fabrics. The material was so well 
wrought that the things made of it 
by these civilized forerunners of 
ours rival similar products from 
any part of the world—and often 
surpass them. 

In a word, the glorious and amaz- 
ing past of Mexico and Yucatan and 
Central America has come to be a 
part of the mental! furnishing of the 
well-informed modern North Amer- 
ican. Peru, on the other hand, is by 
no means equally fortunate in being 
known among us. Most of those 
who reflect at all on ancient Peru 
still think that the Incas and their 
civilization were the whole story of 
that country before the coming of 
the Spaniards in 1530. 

ses 

the days when William Hick- 
ling Prescott published his im- 
mortal and admirable ‘‘History of 
the Conquest of Peru" (1847) there 
was no reason for thinking otherwise. 
But since his time, and particularly 
from the Eighteen Eighties onward, 
it has become increasingly clear, 
both to specialists and to the gen- 
eral public, that the Incas were but 
one of many native ruling dynasties 
and that their peculiar, and in many 
ways praiseworthy, civilization was 
but the final phase (about 1100 to 
1530) of a long and intricate native 

history in that alluring land. 

To this increase of knowledge 
people of many nationalities have 
contributed. Peruvian archaeology 
is a very living science in the sense 
that it has devotees in many lands. 
It is a living science in another 
sense, also, for it deals with a peo- 
ple which, far from perishing from 
the earth, still constitutes more 
than half of the population in a 
forward-looking sister republic of 
our own. The Peruvians who study 
the past of their country invariably 
have this concept in the back of 
their minds when they work. They 
know full well that the more they 














Clues to Early American Civilization—Above, a Section of the Ruin at Cerro Blanco, Peru, and, on: 
Either Side, Peruvian Portrait Vases. 


understand the ancient arts and in- 
stitutions of their country the bet- 
ter they will be able to help in 
molding the future of their nation. 
sess 

HE pre-Spanish era in Peruvian 

history is now understood in its 

broad outlines, the gist of the 
matter being somewhat as follows: 
Along the coast of Peru, in the first 
six centuries or so of our era, there 
was a series of States of various 
sizes, occupying the fertile river 
valleys which were—and are—sepa- 
rated from one another by stretches 
of arid desert. Those States had ad- 
vanced art in the form of pottery, 
richly adorned with realistic or 
semi-realistic paintings in glowing 
colors, from which we can recon- 
struct the daily life of those days. 
We have fishing scenes, battle 
scenes, hunting scenes, ceremonial 
dances in fantastic costumes, ex- 
quisitely ided and painted por- 
traits of individuals, and all man- 
ner of curious and beautiful repre- 
sentations of a society which was in 
truth well advanced in culture. 

It was, obviously, a society which 
was closely in touch with its natural 
surroundings not only through its 
agricultural basis of economic life 
but also through fisheries and other 
industries. It has long puzzled stu- 
dents that such an art should have 
come into being, apparent- . 
ly full-blown, on the coast 
of Peru in the first centu- 
ries of our era. But, as 
we shall see presently, we 
are now working toward a 
new conception of the 
matter. 

In the highlands lying 
east of and above the coast 
of Peru there was, at the 
same period, a culture 
which may be called Cha- 
vin, after its chief Peru- 
vian site, or Tiahuanaco, 
after another great site 
near the southern end of 
Lake Titicaca, in Bolivia. 
Although we know very 
little as yet about its ear- 
lier phases, we may be fair- 
ly sure that the Tiahuana- 
co culture was at its 
height between about 600 
and about 900 and that, at 
that time, it spread its cul- 
tural influence—and per- 
haps its political influence 
also—over a vast area from 
Ecuador down into Chile 
and Northwestefn Argen- 
tina. In contrast with the 
culture of the coastal 
States, known as Early 











Chimu or Muchik, the art of Tiahu- 
anaco and of Chavin was formal, 
rigidly symmetrical, symbolical and 
almost lacking in lifelike represen- 
tational designs. . 

Largely because it is a general 
rule of esthetics that arts progress 
from simple and representational 
forms to elaborate conventionalized 
forms rich in symbolical meaning, 
it has usually been assumed that 
the lifelike Early Chimu or Muchik 
art preceded the conventionalized 
art of Chavin and Tiahuanaco. On 
this point, however, further com- 
ments will be made below. 

Following the decay of the Chavin 
or Tiahuanaco period, from causes 
but dimly discerned—wars, epi- 
demics, climatic changes and the 
like—a new period came on the 
coast, called the Late Chimu period, 
about 900 to about 1400, when a new 
series of highly cultured States 
came into being. About 1100 the 
Incas, then a small tribe near Cuzco, 
whose ancestors had no doubt been 
subjects of the Tiahuanaco empire, 
began to spread their rule, first over 
the highland tribes and later over 
the powerful States of the coast. 
By 1400 the Incas had become the 
most redoubtable rulers in Peru, 
and when, in 1530, the Spaniards 
came, they were lords of an ad- 
mirably organized empire as large 
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A Pottery Statue Found at the Punkuri Site. 








as that part of our country which 
is east of the Appalachians. 

All this is by way of preface to 
a brief account of the work being 
done in Peruvian archaeology by 
Dr. Julio César Tello, one of the 
most distinguished delvers into the 
past ever produced in this hem- 
isphere. Dr. Tello, an Indian of 
the province of Huarochiri in the 
Andes behind Lima, is a man of 
wide experience and unusual educa- 
tion, holding an M. A. degree from 
Harvard, a8 well as others from 
the University of San Marcos in 
Lima (founded in 1551). He has 
studied widely, both in Europe and 
in many parts of his own country, 
both in books and in archaeological 
“‘digs.’’ 

Today Dr. Tello is a very great 
student, possessing all the fire and 
self-devotion of the best type of 
scientist. Because of his racial 
heritage, he has a deeper insight 
into the meaning of the things 
which he digs up than anybody not 
of Indian blood can hope to have. 
To listen to his talk, whether in his 
excellent English or in his perfectly 
modulated Spanish, is to drink a 
deep draught from the fount of 
knowledge, one spiced by a delight- 
ful humor. 

Dr. Tello’s recent work has to do 
with the Chavin culture, which he 
holds to be both older and more 
—— lasting than that of Tia- 
huanaco, which he regards 
as a subdivision of it. More- 
over, he is of the opinion 
that Chavin art antedates 
Early Chimu or Muchik 
art, and the discoveries 
which he has made since 
last August seem to sup- 
port this opinion. 

eee 

HE Nepefia Valley, 

where Dr. Tello’s re- 

cent work has been 
done, lies about midway 
between Lima on the south 
and Trujillo on the north. 
It is one of the numerous 
valleys which run from 
the western side of the 
Andes to the Pacific Ocean, 
and, like the others, it 
makes a strip of fertile 
and productive country, 
hemmed in to north and 
south by the arid expanses 
of the Peruvian coastal 
desert. Also like the other 
valleys, that of Nepefia 
has been intensively occu- 
pied during many centuries, 
as is made clear by the 
truncated pyramids, forts, 
irrigation works, vestiges 











of old villages and so on which dot 
its landscape. 

In the 1870’s E. G. Squier, an 
American archaeologist of note, vis- 
ited and described the Nepefia Val- 
ley; but until Dr. Tello began his 
recent work there no further in- 
vestigation seems to have been 
made. With the encouragement of 
the firm of W. & J. Lockett of 
Lima, the chief landowners in the 
Nepefia Valley, and of the British 
Minister and Mrs. Bentinck, Dr. 
Tello has been able partly to ex- 
plore two unworked sites in the 
valley. 

The sites in question are Cerro 
Blanco and Punkuri, both being on 
the northern bank of the Nepefia 
River at twenty and twenty-five 
kilometers from its mouth, respec- 
tively. Fortunate chance, connected 
with a picture in an old photograph 
album, led Dr. Tello to dig at Cerro 
Blanco. Careful work there, with 
the aid of his able assistants, Miss 
Rebecca Carrion Cachot and Toribio 
Mejia Xesspe, and of a corps of 
laborers, resulted in Dr. Tello’s 
making the discovery that, in a 
cutting some fifteen feet deep made 
in a large pyramid, two strata of 
deposits representing two periods of 
occupation were superimposed. 

The ‘lower and therefore older 
stratum contains the remains of a 
small but beautifully made stone 
sanctuary whose sides are adorned 
with elaborate conventionalized pat- 
terns wrought in fine colored clay. 
Not only are the sides of the walls 
thus beautified but also in some 
places their tops, showing that they 
were never higher than they are 
now. 

The decoration is subtle. Thus, if 
we look at one of the panels as a 
whole it appears to represent the 
face of some feline creature, per- 
haps a jaguar or a puma; but if 
we look at each half separately 
the panel shows us two bird heads 
in profile, beak to beak. This 
subtlety of composition, the general 
rendering of the features, the sub- 
sidiary claw-motifs and the use of 
stone—rare on the coast—are mat- 
ters typical of Chavin art and 
architecture. 

eee 

most important fact about 
Cerro Blanco is that Dr. Tello 
has found, in the stratum of 
material above the sanctuary, re- 
mains of the early Chimu or 
Muchik period,- with its realistic 
pottery. Hitherto this period has 
been regarded, outside of Peru, as 
being older than the Chavin style. 
But the stratification established by 
Dr. Tello at Cerro Blanco clearly 
reverses the accepted seriation. He 
is quite sure that the Chavin style 
is the older and more widespread 
culture and that early Chimu or 
Muchik, a more narrowly localized 

style, grew out of it. 

At Punkuri, the site five kilome- 
ters further upstream, Dr. Tello 
found an ancient structure contain- 
ing well-made stairways, walls 
beautifully adorned in colored clay 
with patterns having marked affin- 
ity with Chavin art, and certain 
round stone columns, typical of 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Our movies of the hike 
cost us less than the ‘grub’ 


HAT precious moments these May days 
bring. Keep a movie record of the things you 
do, the places you go, the people you know. 
Ciné-Kopak E:cut gives this new leisure pastime 
to everybody. Simp.e... you point the camera, 
press a button—and you’re actually making a 
movie. It’s as easy as making snapshots. 


INEXPENSIVE . . . it makes movies at the lowest: 
cost ever because it works on a new principle— 
makes each foot of film go four times as far. Srurpy 
. - . Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full-fledged movie 
camera, made by Eastman, to last a lifetime. And 
the Cost—only $34.50. 

See the Eight . . . See the movies it makes. There’s 
always a Ciné-Kodak dealer near you. Make your 
own movies. There’s no more delightful way to 


spend those extra leisure hours we now enjoy. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


Makes Movies for 10¢ a “Shot” 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD, a 
“shot” is one continuous scene of a picture story. 
The Eight makes 28 to 30 such scenes—each as long 


SS522 Gind Kodak 


costing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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A DUNCAN PHYFE ROOM FOR NEW YORK 





A. Tennyson Beals. 


An Old New York Drawing Room With Phyfe Furniture at the Museum of the City of New York. 


By WALTER RENDELL 8TOREY 


UNCAN PHYFE, New York’s 
most famous Colonial cabinet- 
maker, is for the first time 
receiving adequate formal 

recognition. At the Museum of the 
City of New York a drawing room 
furnished with some of the best ex- 
amples of his work has just been 
opened. In this room, which with 
the furnishings is a gift in memory 
of Harry Horton Benkard, old 
carved doorways and a carved wood 
hearth mantel provide an attractive 
and authentic setting for the deli- 
cately designed and beautifully 
made furniture of this noted crafts- 
man. 

The Duncan Phyfe room is a re- 
construction of a typical interior in 
the home of a well-to-do metropoli- 
tan family in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. That was still 
the age of handicraft, and our fur- 
niture makers were under the im- 
mediate influence of the great 
eighteenth-century designers, such 
as Sheraton of London, who inspired 
the best of Phyfe’s cabinet work. 
The interior architectural decora- 
tion—as seen in the fireplace mantel 
and doorway trim—often followed 
the classic Adam style. 

A unity of furnishings, interior 
architecture and color decoration 
was an important characteristic of 
the time in which Phyfe did his best 
work. Rooms of a later nineteenth- 
century era often followed fashions 
too divergent to reach the artistic 
agreement evident here, the Empire 
style merging incompletely with the 
Sheraton or the Early Victorian, for 
example. 

ees 

VERY piece of furniture in the 

room, with the exception of a 

gaming table, is attributed to 
Phyfe. There is a sofa with a broad 
top rail carved with the garlands 
and arrows which Phyfe so often 
used. The side chairs have backs 
of crossed rods with reeding—sev- 
eral lines carved close together— 
around the skirt of the seat, and 
front legs fluted or carved in verti- 
cal grooves. 

In the wing-back easy chair the 
line of the arms extends to the back, 
an innovation in English design 
introduced by Heppelwhite. A pair 
of card tables with gracefully shaped 


such as a portrait of Henry Post 
Jr., an early New York banker, and 
a landscape of Sandy Hook, painted 
by Thomas Birch. Above the mantel 
is a painting on glass framed in the 
old style. A pair of bullseye mirrors 
with unusually well-carved frames 
adorn the wall on either side of a 
doorway. 

An important contribution to the 
charm of the room is its color 
schente, which was suggested by 
vestiges of color found on old walls, 
by oil paintings of the time and by 
documents. The wall is a light 
pink, harmonizing with the taffeta 
curtains of the same shade and the 
pink background of the overmantel 
painting on glass. Wood trim of 
the room is chalk white. All the 
seating furniture is upholstered in 
a soft green striped damask, the 
green repeated in a lighter shade to 
form an effective background for 
the raised white carving of mantel 
and doorways. An Aubusson rug, 
almost room-size, covers the floor, 
its originally green ground, orna- 

ted with b h of flowers, 
now so faded that it is in delightful 
agreement with the other colors in 
the room. 





ess 
N keeping alive the fame of Gen- 
eral Lafayette, whose death just 
a hundred years ago is being 
commemorated by ceremonies and 
exhibitions, mementos and 
furnishings of the day play 
an important part. The 
martial figure of the gen- 
eral began to be incorpo- 
rated in decorative art soon 
after the close of the Rev- 
olution, appearing in print- 
ed fabrics, hand-blocked 
wallpaper, Staffordshire 
busts, dinnerware and the 
ornamentation of clocks. 
Many household articles 
recalling his part in the 
War of Independence and 
celebrating his visits to 
this country were made by 
enterprising manufactur- 
ers and have long been 
sought by collectors. 

It is natural, therefore, 
that in the Lafayette Cen- 
tenary Exhibition at the 
Maison Francais, Rocke- 
feller Center, antique fur- 





leaves provide a place for two rare 
Chinese Lowestoft bowls, one of 
which belonged to Duncan Phyfe. 
The gaming table—in the same 
Sheraton style as the other pieces— 
came from the workshops of Charles 
Honoré Lannuier, one of the best 
of Phyfe’s contemporaries. 

Equally authentic and decorative 
are the crystal chandelier, with its 
pendants of Irish glass, and the 
candle wall lights with crystal prism 
ornaments. On the walls are pic- 
tures painted during the period, 





ishi ‘ih id be impor- 
tant along with letters, 
books, prints and other 
documents which chrono- 
logically follow the life of 
this early friend of Amer- 
ica. 

In the Rockefeller Cen- 
ter exhibition, arranged by 
the American Friends of 
Lafayette’and les Amis du 
Musée de Blerancourt, and 
open until the end of the 
month, the visitor is im- 
pressed by the great num- 





ber of articles, still preserved in 
this country, relating to Lafayette. 
These range from personal letters 
to oil portraits, from souvenir 
snuffboxes to table china. 

There are shown the mahogany 
armchair and desk used by Lafay- 
ette in the library at his home at 
Chateau la Grange in France up to 
the time of his death. The chair 
suggests the Empire style, with the 
spade and arrows, emblems of war 
and peace, carved in the back and 
lions’ heads on the arms, with claw 
feet on the legs. The general’s 
small writing table is supported by 
four slender fluted legs and has a 
metal crank at one side to elevate 
the top to a convenient angle for 
writing or reading. 

The enthusiasm aroused in this 
country by Lafayette’s visit in 1824 
as the guest of the nation is sug- 
gested in the many articles which 
used as decoration his portrait or 
complete figure. The most striking 
are the old blue Staffordshire china 
pieces, maifly lent from the collec- 
tions of Dr. and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Merritt and Stuart W. Jackson. 
There is, for example, a large plat- 
ter on which is pictured the arrival 
of Lafayette at the Battery. 

ees 

Old clocks have remarkably long 

lives, as many a householder with 


Courtesy Lafay 


The City’s. Foremost 
Cabinet Maker Is 
Honored in the 
City’s Museum 


an heirloom can testify. Yet the use 
of antique timepieces as decorations 
constitutes only part of their inter- 
est to the collector; he may pride 
himself also on the number in his 
collection and their rarity. The dyed- 
in-the-wool clock enthusiast soon 


becomes interested also in the/‘ 


works, because the mechanisms in 
ancient timepieces are as varied 
as the styles of the cases. Appeal- 
ing to those with an antiquarian 
liking for clocks is the exhibition 
at the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, 220 East Forty-second 
Street, open until June 18. 

By pictures and models, the ex- 
hibition graphically illustrates the 
earliest time-telling methods, such 
as the marking of the hour by the 
length of the shadow cast by a tall 
rock or an Egyptian obelisk. 


T of the clocks collected to- 

M day were made in the seven- 

teenth, eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. One of the 
earliest of the weight-driven time- 
pieces, precursors of the modern 
spring-wound clocks, is the lantern 
clock. This received its name from 
its rectangular, lantern-like shape 
and the custom of hanging it on a 
peg on the wall or on a bedpost, like 
a lantern. Weights on long chains 
hung down below. One of these 
clocks, shown in the exhibition, 
was made by Daniel Quare, a fa- 
mous London clockmaker of the 
late seventeenth century. Wag-on- 
the-walls were another type of clock 
popular in Colonial times. 

Prized in these days are clocks 
with wooden works made by Eli 
Terry of Connecticut in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 
He cut the gears of the first ones 
with his jackknife, and when he 
had made two or three he would 
peddle them around the country- 
side. Later he utilized water 
power, and is reputed to have been 
the first man in the country to 
develop factory or mass produc- 
tion, preparing a dozen or so parts 
at a time and later assembling 
them, instead of following the older 
method of making a single time- 
piece at a time. The clock in the 
exhibit has black painted columns 
at the sides of the tall mahogany 
case and a painted glass door be- 





low its ornamented face. * 
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Lafayette’s Library Remains Today as It Was in His Lifetime. 





poate the WORLD 


ii, Japan, China, . 
Dee, Sanne Seana ee 
land, New York. Travel East or West, 
as you choose. Rates on application. 


AROUND the PACIFIC 
Sailing to Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Philippines,SouthSealI: 


New Zealand—first class $719, second 
class $442. Shore excursions from $9?, 


Four eailinge a month frem the Pacific Coast 
Send today for information or literature to 
Department 22A, N.Y.K. Line, 25 Broadway 


“New Vork, or see any Cunard Line 
Agent or your local Travel Agent. 











*170 
ROUND TRIP 


TO EUROPE 





Here's an entirely new serv- 
fce (New York-Havre-Ant- 


of the ship. $170 round trip. 
One price. No ups! Also, you 
can take your car for $120 
round trip. Ask your agent 
cr write to us. 
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First-time travelers (and even old 
salts) will enjoy reading the two 
helpful booklets we have recently 
published: “How to Handle Your 


Luggage Abroad,” and “What 
Clothes Shall I Take?” They will 
be sent you at no cost. Write or 
stop in at our retail store. 
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Oshkosh Trunks, [nc., 10 East 34th St. 
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BUT HE’S 


JUST A JANITOR 


AT HOME 


OESN’T it seem a bit silly to 

soil your clothes, perform 

manual labor, and put up with 

old-fashioned heat — when a 

modern G-E Oil Furnace costs 
less to use? 

Doesn’t it seem penny - wise 
and pound -foolish to have your 
house like an oven or like an ice- 
box during the sudden changes 
of spring weather—as you do 
with a sluggish, hand-fired heat- 
ing system? Especially when the 
G-E Oil Furnace can keep your 
house at just the temperature 
you want, night and day, auto- 
matically ? 

One of the most remarkable 
things about this furnace is this: 
it is never out of service, sum- 
mer or winter. All winter long it 
supplies both heat and hot water. 
In summer it supplies the hot 
water alone—unless there should 
be a sudden cold snap when, al- 
most instantly, heat comes up. 

And during the ups and downs 
of spring, the super-sensitive G-E 
Thermal Control takes the place 
of those dozens of trips up and 
down the cellar stairs—keeps the 
heat shut down all day long, if 
necessary —then within a few 
minutes sends it up again when 
the chill of evening comes. 

Most remarkable of all is the 
fact that you have all this com- 
fort and convenience at a real 
saving on fuel bills. Many own- 

oo . e 
This furnace is a complete heating 
unit — burner, boiler, water heater 
and controls designed 
and made by G-E. 


ers report savings of 20% to 50%. 

And remember, because these 
savings apply to hot water as 
well as to heating, they go right 
on the year round. 

This furnace doesn’t stand idle 
all summer, gathering rust, so 
deterioration is retarded. 

It works for you every day of 
the year, and during hot weather 
helps keep the cellar free from 
dampness. 

Special Summer Terms 


Just to make it easier for you to 
have this furnace now, G-E says 
“Pay only 10% down, pay noth- 
ing more until September—and 
take 2)4 years to complete the 
balance if you want to.” 
Doesn’t that sound like some- 
thing that would make you want 
to stop in at our showroom right 
now, or at least write or tele- 
phone for more information. 
































GENERAL @ ELECTRIC OIL FURNACE, °2!7.1%2 "ate couron rovay 


Please send me further information about the 
General Electric Oil Furnace, without obligation 


Also on exhibition at the Architects Samples Corp., 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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THE CITY NOW AIDS THE FOOD BUYER 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 


EFORE the New York house- 
wife goes to market she now 
has a definite idea of the 
variety of food that has come 

into the city during the night. She 
has listened to the early morning 
broadcast of food facts; her green 
grocer and her fish dealer know 
that she is fairly well informed 
about quantity, quality and perhaps 
prices. Her mentor is the Con- 
sumers Service Division of the De- 
partment of Markets; the voice 
she hears at 8:25 is that of Mrs. 
Frances F: Gannon, deputy com- 
missioner in charge of the task of 
bringing distributer and consumer 
together for their mutual benefit. 

Mayor LaGuardia and William 
Fellowes Morgan, Commissioner of 
Markets, were responsible for the 
plan to give food facts to the pub- 
lic. They know that quantities of 
food went to waste every day sim- 
ply because there was no demand; 
and they felt that if the housewife 
could be informed of what was on 
hand, better distribution would 
ensue. 

What the housewife hears over 
the radio—a hook-up of nine sta- 
tions—is to the point. Rhubarb is 
plentiful and cheap. A big catch 
of mackerel has come in, excellent 
in quality and low in price. As 
paragus is good. Strawberries are 
fine in quality and moderate in 
price. Lamb is lower or higher, as 
the case may be. In 180 seconds 
of speaking time the compressed 
news of the food markets of Greater 
New York is shot into the ether 
where the whole city, and a large 
area besides, may pick it up. 

The facts so tersely given have 


been gathered by scouts in the _ 


small hours of the morning. The 
food itself comes into the wholesale 
markets at dawn; it is there that 
the scouts get the facts. At 6 
o’clock the telephones in the office 
of the Consumers Service Division 
in the Municipal Building begin to 
ring. The information is compiled 
and compressed, and prepared not 
only for the broadcast but for the 
newspapers. = 


AUVAL, in a classic passage, 

compared the city of Paris—the 

Ile de la Cité—to a ship in the 
Seine. Manhattan, too, is like a 
ship. Standing on the Empire State 
Building, facing the sea, one is 
aware of the sensation that the 
structure is only the bridge of 8 
gigantic vessel likely at any mo 
ment to move beneath one’s feet 
and put out into the ocean, if she 
were not somehow made fast to the 
Jersey mainland and the Long Is- 
land shore. With little ships and 
toy railroad cars fussing about her, 
she seems to be lying in her berth 
only long enough to coal and to 
provision. 

But she never weighs her anchor, 
and the provisioning must go on 
and on. Day in, day out, the puff- 
ing engines bring the milk, the eggs 
and bacon, the oranges and grape- 
fruit for her breakfast table. Great 
motor trucks haul up fresh-pulled 





vegetables from Long Island. Steam- 
ers from South America and from 
Cuba bring her coffee and sugar 
and fruit; sturdy little trawlers 
bring in their daily catch. The 
broadcaster tells what is coming 
aboard and what is a wise and a 
profitable choice. 

To get this news the department 
scouts must be abroad at an hour 
when Broadway lights are fading, 
waiters are putting the chairs on 
the tables, and the directions to 
taxi men are vague and confiden- 
tial. 

Along the waterfront the awaken- 
ing city shows a different mood. 
The breeze before dawn ruffles the 
bay and gives it a look of fresh- 
ness. In the gray light the fairy- 
story mass of buildings takes on 
shape and form. On the docks and 
at railroad terminals the activities 
of the market day begin. 


ses 
N the East River slips the fishing 
boats find their berths. At the 
Manhattan end of Brooklyn 
Bridge the fruit steamers are un- 
loading bananas in great green 


Its Marketing Service Aims at Bringing the 


Housewife and the Distributer Together 





clumps, like bits of stage setting 
out of a tropical review, so realis- 
tically artificial that one half ex- 
pects to see Groucho Marx appear- 
ing from nowhere. But it is on 
the lower West Side, around Cham- 
bers Street, where vegetables, beef 
and poultry pour into the morning 
markets, that the daily turmoil 
reaches its highest pitch. 

It is into these areas of guarded 
piers, of freight tracks, where a 
man on horseback gallops ahead of 
the engine; of streets paved with 
cobblestones as big as melons, that 
the Consumers Service men go to 
get their information. 

The city scouts are in no sense 
spies. They are not sent to gather 
facts for any hostile purpose. The 
aim of the broadcast and the news 
service is to move the food to the 
consumer at a time when it is ar- 
riving in quantity and is reason- 
able in price. By such an arrange- 








Charles Peterson From Nesmith. 
In One of New York’s Fruit and Vegetable Markets. 


ment both the dealer and the buyer 
profit. 

It is not the aim of this service 
to dictate prices. There have been 
attempts in the past to state 
through the newspapers what the 
price of various articles of food 
should be. These attempts often 
created friction. Armed with a clip- 
ping the housewife would set forth 
to buy, let us say, oranges at a cer- 
tain price. Now there are at least 
a dozen kinds and sizes of oranges. 
A difference of opinion was the in- 
evitable’ result. There is, moreover, 
an unavoidable spread in price in 
the same quality of goods between 
retailers in high-priced neighbor- 
hoods who carry accounts and the 
chain stores. The cash-and-carry 
chains can, of course, undersell the 
fancy grocer who provides service 
of an expensive but very convenient 
sort. 

The city speaks of prices only in 





Department of Public Markets. 


Mrs. Frances Gannon Broadcasting Her Daily Food Talk. 





a@ general way. It does in fact keep 
in close touch with the man actual- 
ly engaged in business; he supplies 
a@ great deal of news. The scouts 
in the wholesale markets are regu- 
lar employes of the Market Depart- 
ment; but the information on fish, 
for example, is provided by two 
dealers who cover the waterfront 
for the city. One sends in the news 
from the salt-water fleet; the other 
covers the shipments of fresh-water 
fish from the rivers and the lakes. 
ses 

MAIN purpose of the con- 

sumers service is to prevent 

the wasteful ‘‘gluts’’ of food 
which in the past have seemed to 


whether this may not be a result 
of the city’s attempt to keep 
the food moving from market to 
kitchen. 

In order to move the food, atten- 











“IT'S SURPRISING 
HOW REFRESHING 
good tee CAN .SE” 


“OF COURSE YOU 3 
MEAN INDIA Teal” 





folder. This writer suggested a 
foreign method of cooking in which 
the fruit is dropped for a very short 
time in a syrup which has already 
been prepared. Promptly the recipe 
was incorporated with the others. 


see 
second purpose of the ser- 
I vice is to help the housewife to 
buy wisely and to make her 
housekeeping money do as much as 
possible. This is largely a matter of 
common sense and sufficient infor- 
mation. Two elderly women, whose 
means were much reduced, were try- 
ing to spread their few dollars to 
meet their small needs. The younger 
one put her finger on the fault in 
the housekeeping of many families. 
“I could manage very nicely,’’ she 
said, 
out and buy strawberries in Janu- 
ary. But she was brought up on 
luxuries and she just can’t remem- 
ber not to buy them.”’ Occasional- 
ly the broadcast gives some luxury 
news such as the fact that shad roe 
will be in the market only a few 
days longer, but on the whole it 
is intended to tell the ordinary 
housewife what is in season. Food 
in season is always cheaper and 
almost always better in flavor and 





“if my sister wouldn’t slip/G 








There's a world of differ- 
ence. India’s fine, full-fla- 
vored tea has “more to it.” 
More winy richness. More 
refreshment. To get India 
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GROWTH OF LONDON LIBRARY 


HE opening of a new wing of 
the London Library recalls the 
founding of the library in 1840 

through the efforts of Thomas Car- 
lyle and others. The new wing was 
opened by Lord Crews, whose fa- 
ther, Richard Monckton Milnes, the 


by Carlyle with Milnes, Hallam, 
Grote and Gladstone at a meeting 
held in the drawing room of Lady 
Stanley of Alderley. A second dis- 
cussion was held soon after and re- 
sulted in the forming of a commit- 
tee consisting of Carlyle, Lord Eliot, 


ley, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Ma- 
caulay, Gladstone, Napoleon III, 
Guizot and Jusserand. 

The library, which is mainly for 
the student and serious reader, at 
first consisted of two rooms in Pall 
Mall, with 3,000 books. Now it has 
more than 400,000 volumes, and 
adds new ones at the rate of about 
8,000 a year. ; 

Some ancient and valuable vol- 


SHAM MONEY IN ANCIENT CHINA 





iG flourished 
in fourteenth-century China, 
judging from a piece of paper 
money issued on a copper standard, 
now on display in the Princeton 
University Library. Printed on the 
note is the following: 


and to be used as copper cash. The 
counterfeiter shall be decapitated. 
The informant and captor siiall be 
rewarded with 250 taels in silver 
and in addition shall be given the 
property of the criminal.” 

The note is thirteen inches long 


Lord Lyttelton, Milnes, Lord Mont- 
eagle and Lord Clarendon, its pres- 
ident. Among the early members 
of the library were Tennyson, Hux- 


first Lord Houghton, joined with 
Carlyle in initial efforts to estab- 
lish the library. 

The project was first discussed 


“Cfor frying, it's vital to use — 
digestible Crisco,” 


says Mrs. Quinn 
Crisco-fried foods aren’t greasy—they digest quickly 


umes are contained in the library. 
Among them is a Theocritus dated 
1495, with a portrait of Pircheimer 
believed to be the work of Diirer. 


“The Board of Revenue, having 
petitioned and received the Im- 
perial Sanction, prints the Great 
Ming Treasure Note to be current 


and nine inches wide, and is printed 
in black and red on paper, still well 
preserved, made from mulberry 
bark. 










































Mrs. Mary Quinn of Woodhaven, Long Island, keeps house for 
her son, her sister and a brother who travels a great deal. “My 
brother James eats fried foods when he is home because I always 
fry with Crisco,” says Mrs. Quinn. “‘For the past 5 years I have 
been using Crisco steadily for frying, biscuits and pie crust. I 
feel responsible for giving my family. digestible food. Last winter 
my son was ill and the docter warned him to be careful of his 
digestion, but he never had any trouble with my Crisco-fried 
potatoes!”’ ; 





TASTY TOAST 


this is so easy to make, it flies to the tabie! 
























































A FULL LOAF 


Your baker's best, cooked as a digestible meal! 








CHEESE PUFFS 


@ luncheon treat that's light and digestible 











HINTS ON DEEP-FRYING 
—with Crisco, the digestible vegetable fat 





RISCO 


e REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


digests quickly 
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ROOSEVELT SEEN FROM ABROAD 


The President, Says an Observer, Reanimates 
.A Fading Legend and Restores an Image 


( Continued from Page 2) 





that’s an explanation; it removes 
all strange phenomena into another 

th all the ques- 
tions, the doubts, the frank criti- 
cisms of the New Deal is one large 
reservation: it may work because 
the testing ground is America. Eu- 
rope is never quite certain of its 
judgments of the United States; al- 
ways it feels itself without any true 
gauge of the forces that give to 
American life its spring, its tempo, 
its baffling ups and downs. 

A French writer expressed this 
uncertainty very well one day as we 
stood on a high terrace overlooking 
the ordered beauty of Paris. His 
eyes, like the eyes of all the French, 
were tired as they swept the gray- 
green pattern made by the trees, 
the crystal fountains, the level roofs 
and converging avenues of the 
Rond-Point. 

‘Roosevelt may be all wrong—I 
think he is—but he is fresh and un- 
afraid, and that in itself is a power 
that Europe has forgotten,’’ he 
sighed. ‘‘The same scale cannot 
measure this scene and New York 
and the same rule does not apply 
to your civilization and ours. Dar- 
ing and inexperience—I say it with 
respect—are the great qualities for 
meeting the unprecedented. The 
Soviets fail because they govern by 
theory, and we fail, though not so 
dismally or at such frightful hu- 
man cost, because we govern by 
experience. If your President suc- 
ceeds, it will be because his labora- 
tory is the United States, not 
Europe or Asia, because he is not 
cursed by too much knowledge of 
what can't be done, and because he 
is too shrewd, and himself too 
early-American, to change the tra- 
ditional forms while changing the 
facts.”’ 





HE conversation took place at 

one of the ‘‘American cocktail 

parties’’ that are fast displac- 
ing the sedate official teas of 
Europe. In the group were an 
English professor, a Swedish bank- 
er and an Italian liberal of pre- 
Fascist days. It was suggestive 
that though none was young, and 
all were ‘‘Europeans’”’ in the sense 
that the young of today’s Europe 
are not, the sons of three out of 
the four were in the United States, 
one in college, one in a bank, one 
traveling about the country, all 
sent by their orthodox fathers to 
study what’s emerging from the up- 
heaval across the Atlantic. 

‘I can’t make out whether Roose- 
velt’s Socialist, Conservative or 
Lloyd-George,"" commented the 
Englishman. ‘‘He reminds me of 
our National government, a kind of 
coalition in himself. I don’t like 
the Etatism he’s developing. I 
think Americans will live to groan 
under it. I don't believe your re- 
covery is as real and soundly based 
as ours, but of course neither we 
nor any other nation had to deal 
with your incredible banking sys- 
tem or your fantastic skyscrapers 
of credit.”’ 

‘*My bet’s still on the dollar, even 
against the pound,’’ said the 
Swede. ‘‘My thesis is not only that 
America is bound to recover, with 
Roosevelt or in spite of him, but 
that the American monetary policy 
will prove sounder than the British 
in the long run because it tends to 
meet conditions in the gold bloc 
and works as a strong lever to 
raise world prices. Nobody over 
here realizes the steam it takes to 
move the American mountain, and 
that’s what we see now—tons of 
excess water going up in steam! 
America can stand it; without an 
ounce of excess fat, it’s still a giant 
our standard sizes will never fit." 

‘‘Don't you both miss the point of 
the New Deal?"’ asked the Italian. 
“Since all Europe is turning 
Fascist, with the example of 
France to show why. I feel less 
humiliated by the subjection of my 


country. I see that it is not Italy 
alone that surrenders liberty, we 
were merely the first to show that 
the present crisis is a crisis in the 
order of the world. Under tre- 
mendous pressure the individual is 
being squeezed into a new system, 
and since that system reached its 


highest development in the United |_ 


States, it is to America we look for 
a lead out of the labyrinth. 

“Europe can resist bolshevism, 
which is the solution’a la barbare. 
It can resist Germany; Hitler, after 
all, is the sublimation of the Ger- 
many Europe has always resisted. 
America, as the evolution of our 
own civilization, I do not think we 
can resist. What I mean is that 
what you destroy or create will be 
more or less decisive for the rest of 
us. In America the crisis climaxes, 
and there we shall see what terms 
we can make with individual lib- 
erty. If you ask me,’ he added, 
smiling, ‘‘I should say it is worth 
all the waste it costs.”’ 


HEN Europe looks at Roose- 
velt, the view varies from 
country to country, changes 

from month to month and takes on 
a dozen different shades of local 
color. To the American the com- 
posite is interesting as a new per- 
spective on the subject, but still 
more interesting as a study in re- 
flections. 

In it you see Europe: a good deal 
of England in the British full- 
length, with its fleeting resem- 
bl to i t Britons; a 
glimpse of France in the slightly 
Gallic profile etched in Paris; the 
Fascist slant in the blurred sketch 
made in Italy; the hidden hopes of 
Russia in the large, fresh, left-sided 
lithograph issued in Moscow; noth- 
ing but Germany in the impression 
current in a nation which sees her 
own image wherever she looks. 

You see something of the move- 
ment of the time. Over here are too 
many clocks, worked by too many 
tangled springs. The successive 
phases of the experiments in Wash- 
ington, confused though they are, 
make a sequence in perspective. 
They serve as a kind of chronom- 
eter in chaos, marking the hours as 
they could not be marked by a fig- 
ure less striking and independent 
than the President working in a field 
less wide than the United States. 

Above all, you see America. For, 
when Europe looks at Roosevelt, I 
need hardly repeat, it sees the por- 
tentous shape of his country. The 
crazy, syncopated beat of the Amer- 
ican movement this Continent gets 
no better than it gets the true 
rhythm of jazz. Incomprehensible 
to Europeans is an advance begin- 
ning with forms of socialism they 
have long since absorbed and rush- 
ing on in the same sweep toward a 
form of socialized capitalism be- 
yond anything they have yet imag- 
ined. Inevitably, the President has 
become the symbol of this headlong 
jump from 1900 to 1950. Inevitably, 
his cool and smiling performance in 
a revolutionary réle reanimates a 
fading legend. Roosevelt restores 
to Europe the lost image of the 
New World rapt once again in some 
large, strange, irregular and im- 
measurable adventure all its own. 





A CRUSADE MONUMENT 

CASTLE famous in Crusading 
A times, Qalat-el-Husn, or Hisn- 
el-Akrad, in Syria,- has been 
presented to France by the govern- 
ment of Latakia. In early days it 
was known as Krak des Chevaliers 
and was given by Raymond II, 
Count of Tripolis, to the Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem in 1142. It held out against 
many Turkish attacks, but was cap- 
tured by Baibars, Sultan of Egypt, 
in 1271. The castle is considered 
one of the most remarkable monu- 








ments of the military architecture 
of the Crusade period. 
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Try this great coffee. Buy a pound from 
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back guarantee. Drink it tonight—and sleep! 
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world’s best cup of coffee 
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NEW LIGHT ON EARLY AMERICA 


Discoveries in Peru Suggest a Link Between 
The Civilizations of the Mayas and Incas 


( Continueq from Page 12) 


Chavin architecture. On one of the 
stairways was found a large pottery 
statue of a feline creature with for- 
midable fangs. It offers a striking 
resemblance to some of the Panama 
gold objects found by the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, 





pictures of some of which were 


published recently by Dr. and Mrs. 
Lothrop in THz Nsw York Times. 

Originally this pottery statue had 
a bright green face, red lips, blue 
eyes, red paws, and touches of 
white, black and blue here and 
there. Although certainly not a 
beautiful object—at any rate, to our 
eyes—this feline statue is highly in- 
teresting because of its resemblance 
to other feline representations in 
Chavin art, both at Chavin itself 
and in other sites. Therefore we 
may accept it as an integral part 
of Chavin art. 

Other curious and attractive ob- 
jects found at Punkuri by Dr. Tello 
were two exquisitely fashioned ves- 
sels of greenish granitelike stone 
and a long pestle or bludgeon of the 
same, all three bearing finely in- 
cised patterns. Although these pat- 
terns are geometrical and difficult 
to interpret, we are safe in ascrib- 
ing them to Chavin art. Certainly 
their superb workmanship and fin- 
ish represent a vast amount of de- 
voted labor by their makers. 

ses 

UITE naturally, we ask our- 

selves what was the nature of 

the society and of the people 
who produced these elaborately dec- 
orated walls and these painstaking- 
ly wrought objects. It is clear that 
there must have been a directing 
intelligence of high order, most 
likely a well-organized government, 
possibly by priestly kings. In the 
strangely severe and somber art 
found at Cerro Blanco and at Pun- 
kuri, and in the already mentioned 
subtlety of the composition in the 
wall panels, there is visible the in- 
fluence of a religious motive of 
some kind, one probably rich in 
symbolical meaning at which we 
can only guess. 

Truth to tell, it is not expressive 
of joy and gratitude, but rather of 
dread and a wish to propitiate. The 
jaguar personality strikes fear to 
the heart of the beholder. We may 
well believe that the people of that 
day were in spiritual terror of some 
kind. Nay, we may even believe 
that theirs was a society ruled by 
some superior caste through terror. 

At the same time, we may be sure 
that it must have been a society 
based upon well-advanced indus- 
tries and agriculture and one capa- 
ble of sustained and consistent 
labor on behalf of such fearful gods 
as there were—and of their human 
representatives whether priests or 
kings. It was, one inclines to think, 
a stern society lacking the benevo- 
lence which later marked the In- 
cas’ régime, something more nearly 
akin to the horrendous nature of 
Mexican and Maya culture. 

This brings us to other aspects of 
Dr. Tello’s results in his work at 
Nepefia. First, there is the new 
light which they throw upon the 
question of relationship in time be- 
tween the Chavin and the Early 
Chimu styles, making it seem that 
the former, contrary to received 
opinion in this country, is the older 
and also the source of the later 
style. Second, there is the larger 
question as to what connection, if 
any, there was between the Chavin 
culture so widespread in Peru and 
the not dissimilar cultures found in 
Mexico, Yucatan, Guatemala, Pan- 
ama, Colombia and Ecuador © 

sees 

is no denying that de- 

signs such as those on the 
walls of the sanctuary at Cerro 
Blanco have a vaguely Maya look. 
Nevertheless, we should remember 
a very important fact, namely,.that 
Maya art was closely bound up with 
hieroglyphics of a highly specialized 
kind and that no such writings, or 
any others, have ever been found in 





Peru or, indeed, as far south as 
Panama 


How, then, are we to explain the 
similarity which certainly exists be- 
tween Chavin art in Peru and arts 
now being revealed in regions north 
of it from Ecuador to ‘Central Mex- 
feo? Tentatively, and pending 
further knowledge of this intricate 
subject, it may be suggested that 
all the advanced arts and cultures 
in the wide area indicated had a 
common starting point in a widely 
distributed archaic or intermediate 
culture which had in it the germs 
of industries, architecture, pottery, 
weaving, agriculture, and that from 
this archaic culture—well repre- 
sented in Mexico, Yucatan, Pan- 
ama, Colombia, and in Peru by the 
Chavin culture—were evolved later 
and more localized civilizations 
even higher in some respects, such 
as the Mayas in Yucatan and the 
Early Chimu in Peru. 


ses 

facts are by no means clear 
as yet, but there is reason to 
suspect that the archaic cul- 
ture, overlying the primitive or 
hunter-fisher stage of society and 
preceding the still higher localized 
civilizations, was far more intricate 
and far more widely distributed 
than we have hitherto believed. 
Being, as it probably was, the par- 
ent of later cultures, it gave to its 
offshoots a certain degree of like- 
ness; but, as the later civilizations 
were elaborated independently of 
one another in a long series of spe- 
cia] areas, they fail to resemble one 

another in many particulars. 

We may, therefore, think of the 
archaic culture as existing in the 
regions from Mexico to Northern 
Argentina from perhaps as early 
as 1500 B. C. and as gradually 
spreading itself, now from north to 
south, now in other directions, dur- 
ing some hundreds of years. In 
that long while the archaic culture 
itself doubtless progressed here and 
there so that some manifestations 
of it, such as the Chavin culture in 
Peru, were themselves well ad- 
vanced and highly developed.-’ 

Study of the ancient past of na- 
tive American civilizations is, as 
has been said, of practical impor- 
tance, being so because it is the 
surest path to knowledge of the 

resent-day Indian populations in 

exico, Guatemala, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru and Bolivia. Those mod- 
ern nations are destined to depend 
largely on their native elements for 
future progress. To attain to good 
results they must comprehend and 
rightly use the abilities of their In- 
dians. In this fact we have the 
practical usefulness of archaeologi- 
cal study. 
GREAT BEAR CAMP HAS 
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ily’s comfort now when you can easily afford it. 
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this time. You will have its wonderful conven- 
ience and comfort for chilly nights and morn- 
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next Fall. And you will be sure of having the oil 
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Teuaxen Oil Heat is not an expense — it is really 
an economy. It will save you money — not on 
fuel alone but in 7 important ways. Phone us or 
mail the coupon at once for a Free ‘“‘Analysis of 
Savings.”’ Do it now. 

Note: If you heat with steam or hot water, 
you can include year ’round hot water service 
that will make big savings over other automatic 
methods. 
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price is available to you—while $25 cash will 
secure installation. Get our Free ‘‘Analysis of - 
Savings’’ and see a demonstration, whether you 
intend to buy now or not. There is no obliga- 
tion involved. Mail the coupon for all the sur- 
prising facts. 
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FASHIONS IN PETS CHANGE AS FANCY CHANGES 


Terriers and Tropical ye*rs back. They lent a great deal 


( Continued from Page 10) 


rare birds increasing, particularly 
in California’s salubrious climate, 
costs may be lowered and hardier 
breeds, requiring less care, may be 
developed. Bird dealers are play- 
ing the fad for all they can, for the 
parrot family is still a rejative out- 
cast as the result of the psittacosis 
scare of a few years ago, and the 
better canaries (German born, for 
the most part) are handicapped in 





* sales, like the dachshund, by the 


anti-Hitler boycott. 


HE cat, though perhaps even 

more ubiquitous than the dog, 

plays a comparatively minor 
role in the business of the pet 
shops. There are too many of him 
in the streets, in stores, in homes. 
He is generally exchanged or given 
away outside the regular channels 
of trade, or sold by one boy to an- 
other for two pins and a rusty jack- 
knife. And though his ancestors 
may have haunted alleys and back 
yards for generations, with star- 
tlingly diversified effects on his gen- 
eral shape and markings, he still 
makes a cute kitten, a splendid 
mouser, and a dignified if some- 
what call and unbending family 
pet. 

There are those, of course, who 
seek the more-than-common virtues 
in cats. Long-haired Persians and 
Angoras, perfect in form and 
grooming, with large, lustrous eyes 
and that slightly disdainful air of 
aloofness invariably associated with 
feline blue-blood, have been popu- 
lar for many years. But of late 
another type of feline has been win- 
ning increasing popularity. The 
tawny, panther-like Siamese, scion 
of the royal palace at Bangkok, 
maintains enough of the Oriental in 
him taqkeep him a cat, yet displays 








Fish New Favorites 
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Doris Day. 


enough of traditional Western de- 
monstrativeness to link him closer 
to the dog than almost any other 
breed of his family. 

Cat experts point out that while 
buyers of pedigreed Persians are 
almost invariably women, more 
than a third of the customers for 
Siamese cats are men. Artists and 
writers are particularly partial to 
the breed. The Siamese cat's beau- 
ty and lithe grace are undeniable. 
Perhaps he represents a bit of the 
jungle to imaginative men whose 
work keeps them at desk and easel. 
Perhaps his judicious mixture of 
friendliness and reserve, of passion 
and poise, endears him to men who 
would very much like to be that 
way themselves. 

Animal lovers with exotic taste, 
and people who like and can afford 
to be different, call on the wild to 
furnish them with pets. Small ele- 
phants were quite the thing a few 





of weight to a suburbanite’s pre- 
tensions to cosmopolitanism. But 
even the smaliest of elephants eats 
from $1.50 to $2 worth daily, and 
the fad did not last long. 

Today the python is in growing 
demand. One importer has sold a 
dozen in the last month. The huge 
reptile asks only a patch of rocks, 
a place in the sun and a couple of 
rabbits once a month to keep him 
in good humor. The owner gen- 
erally adds a heavy iron cage. 
Purchase of a python is distinctly 
a long-term investment, for he is 
said to be long-lived, and can be 
considered a family heirloom be- 
fore he is well past middle age. 

The ring-tail monkey, which used 
to collect pennies for organ grind- 
ers, is staging a comeback as a 
pet. He is clean, friendly, and an 
excellent mimic. Marmosets have 
always been rather a staple in the 
monkey business. The honey bear, 
hardly larger than a medium-sized 
cat, is making his début in many 
American homes this year. The 
cross-word puzzle introduced the 
gnu to many large estates formerly 
sacred to deer and antelope. In 
Florida pet dealers and curio shops 
are featuring small turtles, their 
shells painted in gaudy colors and 
bearing the name or initials of 
their owner. 


CAT AND DOG ENMITY 

(pe cat-lovers are up in 

arms over a judicial decision 

given in the little town of 
Varde, to the effect that, as the 
cat is the natural enemy of the dog, 
the dog cannot be blamed for at- 
tacking the feline nor its owner 
held responsible. The case in ques- 
tion concerned a cat, said to be an 
exceptionally good mouser, which 
was killed by a dog. 
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Shredded Wheat is mighty 
good for you—and your skin 
will probably prove it. This 
easily digested and delicious 
whole wheat food contains the 
carbohydrates you need for 
energy; the proteins you need 
to build up your body; the min- - 
eral salts you need for bone 
structure; vitamins to help you 
keep well and resist disease, 
aad_bran to keep you regular. 
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AMERICA CARRIES ON WITH THE LIBRARY’S AID 


Across the Continent During the Depression People Have Sought 
And Found Not Only Solace in Books but Material Guidance 


By L. H. ROBBINS 


ISE historians, when they 
come to write of the spirit 
in which the people of the 
United States met the de- 

pression, will consult a report com- 
piled this year by the American 
Library Association. Public libraries 
in all parts of the country have con- 
tributed detail and color to a pic- 
ture of the national mind and soul 
under severe trial, and the picture 
is a proud one. It shows America 
carrying on in the manner of its 
best pioneer tradition. 

The report offers the striking gen- 
eral fact that since 1929 more than 
4,000,000 new borrowers of books 
have registered, bringing the total 
count of the library public to 24,- 
000,000, exclusive of the crowds who 
use the reading rooms without bor- 
rowing books. It is said that a 
greater number of homes are 
reached by the libraries than by 
any other public service except that 
of the water mains. But more re- 
vealing than any generalization are 
the brief stories, given in the re- 
port, of men and women, young 
and old, who have conquered their 
misfortunes and preserved their 
morale through the help they found 
on library shelves. 

ees 

HE crash of 1929 was still re- 

verberating in the land when 

librarians noted a growing 
seriousness in the taste of their 
readers. Naturally, as the country 
settled down to unemployment and 
idle time,.the call for fiction in- 
creased; but the call for non-fiction 
rose much faster, particularly for 
books on how to do things. When 
the factories were emptiest, so were 
the shelves of books on shop craft. 
*Practical books gather no dust to- 
day. 

Albany is reading ten times as 
much psychology, six times as many 
books on sociology, technology and 
business, and five times as many 
science books as it read ten years 
ago. Detroit readers ask for ‘‘ma- 
terial of integrity.”” Such authors 
as Dr. Dewey, Dr. Pitkin and Sir 
Arthur Salter have long-waiting 
lists. Every city sees a boom in 
biography and history. Even the 
light-fingered patrons of the read- 
ing rooms are affected by the 
change, for the periodicals most 
likely to disappear are no longer 
those devoted to motion pictures 
and fashions, but magazines like 
Current History, The Forum, The 
Nation and The New Republic. 

But it is the tide of new readers, 
people with less concern about po- 
litical, social and economic philoso- 
phy than about staying alive and 
keeping off the relief rolls, that 
has given the strongest touch of 
human interest to the library story. 
In the last four years, hundreds of 
idle folk with prospects of employ- 
ment at unfamiliar work have read 
up for the new jobs and qualified 
for them. Said a white-collar man, 
typical of them all: “I go to work 
Monday as a plumber, and I want 
to know all I can about it before 
then.”’ 

Hundreds of bewildered people, 


with nothing at all in sight, and. 


with no notion of what they can 
do or would like to do, find ideas 
in books and go forth to apply them 
and to do well. Business men in 
the throes of ‘‘changing gears” 
take quick courses of library study 
in costs, budgeting, accounting 
practice and market analysis and 
thus are able to keep going. Most 
of these new readers, be it said, 
are unfamiliar with library ways 
and might be helpiess in their quest 
if they were not guided to the 
source of the knowledge they need. 
Librarians nowadays are asked to 
be much more than caretakers of 
books. 

Through these years of shock 
the libraries have been vocational 
schools—‘“‘colleges without campus, 
classroom, cheer or tuition fee’’— 
for throngs of good folk in grave 
need. They have trained people for 








Business Is Always Brisk Here: 
The “Call Desk” at the Forty- 
second Street Library. 


wage-earning at refrigeration, ven- 
tilation, gardening, furniture-mak- 
ing and concrete-mixing. They have 
graduated electricians, radio work- 
ers, violin repair men and fireplace 
builders, to indicate but a few of 
the subjects their ‘‘students’”’ have 
studied. 

A workman had a chance to build 
@ bridge on a country estate, a 
chemist to engage in tanning, a 
stonecutter to do a granite lion, a 
woman to conduct a nursery school. 
None knew enough about the work 
before them to undertake it. Li- 
braries prepared them to make 
good. 

People of all sorts bring their dif- 
ficulties to the information desk 
and are aided in overcoming them 
there. Women unaccustomed to 
earning learn from books how to 
create salable objects of beauty and 
use. A neighborhood group of fam- 
ilies without income studied period 
furniture, then started a coopera- 
tive venture in collecting and re- 
storing antiques and made it pay. 
A hospital patient sent for books 
on road-building and read them to 
such good effect that on his recov- 
ery he landed a paving contract. 

A young man asked for biogra- 
phies of great clowns. In conse- 
quence of his research he was able 
to win the clown part in a play 
now having a successful run. A 
church organist, when a pipe organ 
supplanted her old-style instrument, 
found in a library the knowledge 
she needed to keep her job. An 
elderly couple, equipped with in- 
formation from books, set up as 
florist and came back after a year 
to learn about building and operat- 
ing a greenhouse. 

ees 
EPRESSION sharpens wits 
and quickens invention. We 
are told that more small de- 
vices designed for comfort, con- 
venience and personal adornment 
have been patented in the last four 
years than in any other period of 
equal length in history. The New 
York Public Library answers thou- 
sands of questions in a year for 
ive patentees. 

An Illinois library helped an in- 
ventor to perfect a refrigerant 
which has since brought him a sum 
in five figures. The Minneapolis 
library can point with pride to a 
new and prospering water softener 
on the market, manufactured by a 
woman who borrowed books on 
chemistry. Another library has a 
waterproof glue to its credit, the 
formula worked out by one of its 
needy visitors. 

By making intelligent use of the 
public library a Cleveland man was 
led to devise an attractive gadget, 
the demand for which now pro- 
vides occupation for him and for a 
staff of workmen and salesmen— 





without a dollar he has launched a 
thriving little industry in the teeth 
of the hard times. On the lower 
East Side of New York scores of 
home industria] plants have sprung 
up, operated by people determined 
to be self-supporting. Many such 
folk haunt the Seward Park branch 
of the Public Library, seeking ideas 
and studying methods. 

In these dull years the New York 
Public Library has helped to or- 
ganize orchestras of unemployed 
musicians to give free concerts in 
schools and colleges. For several 
months a livelihood was thus ob- 
tained for some 300 persons. The 
music collection supplied the music 
for the programs. Libraries have‘ 
cooperated similarly in fostering lit- 
tle-theatre companies in which tal- 
ented people have found something 
gainful to do. 

A Cleveland citizen intent on un- 
ployment-relief projects, pored over 
the public library's file of reports of 
the government engineers and made 
the thrilling discovery that the sum 
of $400,000, appropriated by Con- 
gress years before the straighten- 


ing of Cuyahoga River, lay unused t 


and forgotten. His discovery pro- 
vided employment for a large num- 


ber of men. 
sees 


a 
TRANGE and infinitely various 


are the uses of libraries. From 
New England to the Pacific 


Coast every Spring since 1930 there on 
have been calls for counsel on = 


where and how to mine gold. The 
government gold policy has encour- 
aged the depression industry of re- 
fining waste gold, and numerous 
small reduction plants have gone 
into action, their owners depending 
on libraries for knowledge of 
processes. 

Quick advice is demanded on the 
effect of kerosene on steel, how to 
set about adopting a child, and 
what to do with an incorrigible boy, 
aged 13.‘ In the last case the 
library suggested a course of read- 
ing, and in due time received the 
gratifying news: “Our son has 
completely changed. We attribute 
it to the books.’’ 

‘‘Ask a librarian’’ has displaced 
“Ask a policeman”’ in Americanese. 
Forty-four libraries now have 
“readers’ advisers,"” and a still 
larger number expect all members 
of their staffs to be ready for any 
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of the colleges who, while waiting 
for the world to find use for them, 
continue their education and keep 
hope alive. Another group is made 
up of artists and artisans of every 
kind who count on the libraries to 
supply them with inspiration, work- 
ing models and historically accurate 
detail. And there are the many 
people who, knowing nothing about 
carpentering, plastering and such 
arts, learn enough about them in 
the libraries to ‘‘fix up the place” 
in their unwelcome leisure. 
ses 


story told by the American 
Library Association report is 
one of courage and gameness 
and adaptability. It shows the 
plain people of the United States, 
and some of the not so plain ones, 
resolute and resourceful and not 
spoiled by the false prosperity of 
the decade before this one. And 
perhaps the most poignant heroism 
displayed has been that of the pub- 
lic libraries themselves as they have 
endeavored, under reduced appro- 
priations, to meet the new and ex- 
traordinary demand made upon 





them in the national emergency. 
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HEAR BETTER 
With Meyrowitz Batteries 
For all types of electrical instruments 
for the deafened 
Highest Quality Long Life 
New Low Prices—Send for Price List 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, wc. 
520 Fifth Ave. at 43rd St, N. Y. C. 
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Stops laxative habit. Ask for infor- 


for weeks, $1 


mation: Ever Yoghurt 
Britton Ave., Elmhurst, L. 1. 
City. Phone NEwtown 9-0218 











WE ARE READY TO LAY ODDS 


Our Gambling Spirit Is Revived as We Look 


Hopefully Again at 


{ Continued from Page 11 ) 
Consider the fur trappers coming 
into Taos, a century or more ago, 
with their beaver skins, ready to 
drink, make love and gamble away 
their earnings; consider the great 
trappers’ rendezvous at Jackson’s 
Hole, in Wyoming, an annual orgy 
of drinking and gaming which left 
every trapper broke and content; 
follow the stories of San Francisco 
in gold rush days, of Virginia City, 
of Leadville, of the Klondyke—gam- 
bling furnishes half the ‘‘color’’ of 
each of these fantastic, full-blooded 
communities. As Mark Twain said 
of Virginia City in its great days: 

‘‘Money was wonderfully plenty; 
the trouble was not how to get it’ 
but how to lavish it, get rid of it, 
squander it.” 

Under such circumstances the 
willingness to gamble was a gesture 
of confidence, an outgrowth of in- 
vincible optimism. The psychology 
of the moment was Elizabethan in 
its prodigality; it was eighteenth- 
century in its credulousness, in its 
willingness to believe in bubbles 
and rainbows. The mining camp 
or cattle town is an extreme illus- 
tration—it exhibits gambling in all 
its classic purity, indulged in by a 
community selected precisely be- 
cause it did have the tendency to- 
ward risk and adventure. 

There is deep tragedy in most of 
our widespread gambling epidem- 
ica, but behind the tragedy is the 
perennial hopefulness of the race. 
Mainly the American people have 
gambled in land—at least they did 
so down to the beginning of the 
speculative era which collapsed in 
1929. A little less than a century 
ago the economic structure was tot- 
tering to a fall, because individuals 
had bought more Western land than 
they could pay for and because 
States had built more railroads and 
canals than that generation could 
possibly use. 

Great speculative bursts came at 
regular intervals after that—one, at 
least, in every generation. Railroad 
building boomed land in the Middle 
West; over-optimism, plus the greed 
and corruption of the promoters, 
deflated the booms. Southern Cali- 
fornia had its booms and deflations 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century; Florida in the third dec- 
ade of the twentieth; the whole 
country just as that unlucky third 
decade was closing. 

The symptoms were always the 
same. A vast public, fired with the 
expectation of great returns for 
small investments, poured its money 
into the hands of real estate owners 
and industrial promoters. The in- 
vestment of capital far outran the 
natural growth of the country. 
After a while the slack was taken 
up and prosperity returned. Such 
is the economic picture. But the 
psychological picture is that of a 
nation whose spirits could never 
be permanently dampened, which 
loves the excitement of taking risks 
and which, with intervals of sod- 
den gloom, has the constitutional 
habit of expecting the best rather 
than the worst. 

ees 
HIS fact, indeed, furnishes an 
explanation of the strange as- 
pect of America between 1929 
and the beginning of 1933. For the 
first time in our history, perhaps, 
many millions of our people serious- 
ly asked themselves whether the 
country’s best days were not already 
past. And this was, in a- grave 

sense, un-American. 

The revival of the gambling spirit, 
in whatever form, means that that 
mood is waning. This is not said 
by way of extenuating slot ma- 
chines, ‘‘policy games” or any other 
variety of commercialized gaming. 
These are not really forms of gam- 
bling at all—they are forms of rob- 
bery, and they are sharply distin- 
guished from the kinds of gambling 
in which the American people have 





generally indulged throughout their 
history. - 


the Nation’s Future 


gambling spirit antedates 
even the pioneer experiences al- 
ready alluded to. The very century 
which saw most progress among 
the European settlements in North 
America—that is to say, the eigh- 
teenth—was one in which gambling 
was a passion in England. 

“Efforts, more or less serious,”’ 
writes Jay Barrett Botsford in his 
“English Society in the Eighteenth 
Century,” ‘‘were made ‘to check 
this evil. * * * In spite of all ef- 
forts at reform, gambling, especial- 
ly play for high stakes, continued 
to be prevalent during the second 
half of the century. Almack’s 
young men frequently lost from 
5,000 to 15,000 guineas. * * * At the 
Cocoa Tree one cast at hazard 
awarded the victor no less than 
140,000 pounds. At the same time 
women of fashion opened their 
houses to gamb . * * * During 
the reign of George III that most 
seductive form of all betting, gam- 
bling on horse racing, became popu- 
lar and firmly established. As 
might be expected, the lower classes 
imitated the example of the wealthy 
and lost money which could hardly 
have been spared.’’ A form of lot- 
tery called ‘‘little goes’’ extracted 
the pennies of the ingenuous poor. 

The same impulse which led the 
wealthy to risk thousands of 
pounds at cards and the poor to in- 
dulge in “little goes’’ acted, in a 
more vigorous fashion, to drive 
thousands across the ocean to the 
great gambling house called North 
America. The population of the 
new country was fed not only by 
the adventurous and speculative, 
but by the adventurous and specu- 
lative of an adventurous and specu- 
lative. century and kingdom. The 
qualities suggested were bred in the 
bone. They flamed, as time went 
on, in the fierce p for d 
racy. For what is d if 
it is not a system under which men 
take chances? 

We long, as other nations do, for 
security, yet it is extremely improb- 
able that any economic and social 
system giving merely security 
would please us. The very attempt 
would go against the American 
grain. 





ees 

gambling instinct may 
Jig to be tamed and directed. 
Our people will revolt, as they 
have revolted before, against be- 
ing played for suckers. No ver- 
sion of ‘“‘the old army game’’ can 
permanently deceive a nation 
which knows how dice ought to 
roll and has been taught to look 
with suspicion on persons who have 
aces up their sleeves. Parties and 
factions have again and again 
arisen in this country against the 
beneficiaries of the ‘‘sure thing’’; 
something of this sort took place in 
1932, and it will happen again if 
there is provocation, for if there is 
one sure thing it is that the ‘‘sure 

thing’ is un-American. 

But these revolts are in defense 
of the right and duty of taking 
risks. So long as America remains 
America the right of the individual 
to ,take some kind of chance, 
whether it be sitting in at a friend- 
ly game of cards, or flying the At- 
lantic, or planning a new kind of 
city, or trying a new cure for an 
old disease, or opening up an over- 
looked natural resource, or fling- 
ing himself into some unpopular 
cause, cannot be abridged. 

For the gambling spirit may be 
sordid, or trivial, or sinister, or 
merely reckless, but it can also be 
splendid. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 
IXTEEN national monuments, 
located in the Western States 


the Department of Agriculture to 
that of the Department of the In- 
terior. Among them are the Gila 
Cliff Dwellings of New Mexico, the 
Oregon Caves, the Jewel Cave, 
South Dakota, and Walnut Canyon, 
Arizona. 






























ENGLAND 
The Daily Pageant . 
and splendid shops. A pageant of sports at Wimble- 


don, Epsom, Cowes, Gleneagles, and Se. Andrews. 
Gaiety, too, in theatres, and smart night clubs where 


El fashionable Europe foregathers. Many interesting 


Loager or shorter 
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or we will make up 
e tour besed on your 
ideas. For free book- 
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T. R. DESTER 
General Traffic Manager 
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BRITISH 
RAILWAYS Inc. 
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tours covering fascinating new sights with round- 
trip steamship tickets, railway tickets, hotels, sight- 
seeing, all meals, etc. included. Everything from 
beginning to end. Here's a sample: 





33-DAY TOUR-ALL EXPENSES- $800 
New York ...Southampton... London... Land... 
Wiadermere . . . English Lakes... Trossachs... Kyles of Bute... 
Jona & Scaffa...Caledonien Canal... Inverness... Edinburgh 
--.-Dutham & York...Lincoln...Ely & Cambridge...Calais... 
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Accident 


prRorTecr YOURSELF 
AND FAMILY with a 
New Sterling $10 per year 
entire cost policy issued by 
the Oldest and Largest Exclusive 
end Health 
Company in America. 


Of course not, as these unfortu- 
nate occurrences strike when and 
where they are least expected. 

Play safe! Get all this protection 
in the most popular policy writ- 
ten. There is comfort in know- 
ing that when your disability 


Insurance 








JREMEMBER!—None of us are 
immune from sickness or acci- 
dent. Who will provide for you 
if suddenly you became ill with 
lobar pneumonia, appendicitis op- 
eration, or met with en accident in 
an automobile collision, train ecci- 
dent, or while crossing a public 
street or highway, or any of the many 
common sicknesses or accidents 
covered by this special policy? 
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ing provisions. Act Now! 
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Nerth American Accident 
5 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
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Newest, Streamline-Style 
HARTMANN MOTOR LUGGAGE 


ERE’S the smartest, lightest -in-wei wardrobe 
luggage for travel by motor, train, ship or plane. 
Weatherproof, Regimental Seripe coverings. 
Men's suits or women’s dresses carried “wrinkl, A 
All practical sizes, singly or in matched sets. Same un- 


SPORTSMANSHIP 
AS AN ASSET 

It Helped England in 
A National Crisis 


( Continued from Page 6 ) 





—_ ity in the a oe Ward- 
robe yet very reasonable in price. Hartmann 
Trunk Co, Recine, Wis., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York. garded as 2 code of conduct for the 
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If you have 


“Acid Mouth” 


this red solution 
turns white 


“ACID MOUTH” 


is dangerous— 
for pe Sere and multiply in 


acid mouth. 

Calsodent, the new _ scientific 
mouth wash and dentifrice, will 
help you to correct this un- 
healthy condition. 


Try this Test on Yourself... 
Make this simple test with Calso- 
dent and find out whether or not 
you have acid mouth! 

Rinse a little Calsodent solution 
around in your mouth—if it 
turns whitish, your mouth ie acid. 


Try _rinsi several times and 
ou'll § ft t t no 
er changes color. it has neu- 

in your mouth 


Calsodent is & red granular pow- 
der which you dissolve in water. 







mucus, ou to wash 
away germs em! ed odors. 
Calsodent entire 


Snot teeth, “the epmoss 
mou ur * 

between your teeth, and the 150 
square inches of 


the mouth 
you leave no uncieaned 


Its Price is Now Reduced . . . 
Former $1.00 bottle now SOc in drug 
stores—makes 





Free Sample! 


Please 


CALSODENT, 315-3 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
send REE 
Calsodent, sufficient te make 1% pints of solution. 


me F' @® generous sample of 
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ITCHEN 


heop his 


SKIN HEALTHY 


Rin-Tin-Tin, Jr., famous movie dog, is 
fed i 


Ken-L-Ration. No 


better 
that Ken-L-Ration helps to keep a dog’s 
skin healthy. Rin’s coat is always glossy 
—and Ken-L-Ration keeps him con- 
stantly in tip-top condition. Rin, Jr., is 


drawing room and Lord's, but this 
ig a superficial view of it. It is an 
art of life—and especially of life on 
a small and densely populated is- 
land. Increasing years have made 
the English skeptical about the do- 
mestic wars of their youth. There 
are 40,000,000 of them today, crowd- 
ed on an island about the size of the 
State of New York, and they have 
reached a time of life at which they 
are willing to live in peace with one 
another. Gentlemanliness is their 
method of doing so. . 


O more illuminating example of 

its working could be imagined 

than that of the unemployed 
hunger-marchers who converged on 
London from all parts of the country 
@ month or two ago. A certain 
amount of uneasiness greeted them 
in London. It was not certain that 
gentlemanliness would prove equal 
to such a demonstration against 
the government. But no rioting at- 


‘tended the marchers’ demonstra- 


tion and the tension eased. 

. The normal atmosphere of gen- 
tlemanliness began enveloping the 
marchers’ leaders. The London 
newspapers began interviewing 
them.. A group of M. P.'s invited 
them to tea at the House of Com- 
mons. Everybody wanted to hear 


them. Arrangements were made |/ 


for all the marchers to return com- 
fortably to their homes by train, 
and so they left. 

The English are old enough to 
have tried all the other means of 
getting along with one another, and 
one by one to have dropped the 
other means. The grim. Victorian 
buriness of the survival of the fit- 
tes: has long been knocked on the 
heed. ‘‘Rugged individualism’’ has 
gore the same way home. Nobody 
dreams of reverting to the savagery 
of laissez-faire economics. Now- 
adays it is not gentlemanly to let a: 
bus driver starve if he refuses to 
drive his bus. And no bus driver 
would dream of refusing to drive 
his bus if his refusal proved to be 
of serious inconvenience to any- 
body. Gentlemanliness, indeed, 
makes it doubtful whether it is 
quite the thing for Englishmen to 
employ any weapons more forceful 
than cups of tea against their fel- 
low Englishmen. 


ees 


T this point somebody may ob- 
serve that a population which 
refuses to struggle can only 

drop out of the game; that if gen- 
tlemanliness has so numbing an ef- 
fect on a country’s internal life it 
is best done without. But a coun- 
try’s internal life may easily move 


land it does. The English are still 


erant of one another. 
way of thanking God for the diver- 


sity of His creatures. And. what is | 


democracy but a habitation in 
which His creatures may preserve 
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Millions of housewives 
have discovered a cook- 
ing secret that makes 


food more appetizing. 


EMPTY plates are the one sure sign 
of a cook. Yet even the best 
of cooks failures. One dish or an- 
other turns out fiat and tasteless. But, 
must it be served that way? No, indeed! 


stop food waste. tes 
to the kitchen all ready to dip in the 


years the world’s leading 


For 
chefs have wn this secret. Millions 
of E h i e learned 





it, too. Now its use is be: popu- 
lar in America as well. 
i’s Seasoning ig not a spice, or 
a -_ or a condiment. It does 
not cover one taste with another. It 
does this: multiplies the delicious 
‘natural taste of food iteelf. 
Dozens of dishes can be ed 














this . Soups, stews, vies and 
all be become sa gree Sars 
ing after a few dashes ‘of ggi's - Geovright 1955, M.Oe.sine. 
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BATHROOMS 
BAB-O... friend of enamel and 
porcelain:..foe of dirt and 
' duliness...makes bathrooms shine 
quickly, easily,economically. A sprinkle 

of BAB-O...a wipe 

... and it's bright. {> 
AB-Oiseasy-pour- | jf \ ij 
ing...odorless, too. 


LISTEN to tittle Miss 
BAB-O's Radio 






It has no set rules, no dogma. It te} 
just the eppentto of the erately Gane 
trinaire business of dictatorship. 


the robust son of a famous sire who lived 
exclusively on Ken-L-Ration for many 
years. At quality stores everywhere. 
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Salt 


The natural remedy for 
CONSTIPATION 
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f writing. 
ern homme study course eyatlable at sur- 
[ahem low cost on 


powers observa- 
tion and present writing ability. No 
obligation. Write Lang yours today. Ap- 
plicant must equivalent at 32 
years High School En English. A 


U. S. SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. T-520, 20 West 60th St., New York City 


3 WOMEN WANTED! 


Opportunity To Earn 
Substantial Incomes 
ization of its kin 

















acquaintance with w omen’s organiza- 


tion work. “ability e meet the public. 
Previous busin ees experience unneces- 
Ob, nizing women under 


sary. : Orga 

successful, proven plan of cultural in- 
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RELIC OF AN ODD COMMUNITY 


Llanthony Church,. Where Father Ignatius 
And His Monks Worshiped, Is in Ruins 


By HAYDEN CHURCH 
. Lonpbon. 

N a lonely mountainside in 

South Wales, a church that 

was built by one of the strang- 

est ecclesiastics of modern 
times, and that was filled by him 
with beautiful and costly things, has 
been going to decay and ruin. 

The church is that of Lianthony 
Monastery, the former home in this 
isolated region of the Benedictine 
community founded by Father Ig- 
natius, a lay preacher who, fifty- 
odd years ago, attempted to create 
&@ monastic order in the Church of 
England. 

Both monastery and church were 
built by Father Ignatius, whose real 
name was Joseph Leycester Lyne. 
He died, aged 71, in 1908, and with 
him died his queer community. 
Ever since then, until compara- 
tively recently, his monastery and 
its church have stood deserted. 

The monastery was bought some 
time ago by Eric Gill, the sculptor, 
who thus rescued it from decay, 
and it is now his home. But the 
church, whose creation and beauti- 
fication were perhaps the greatest 
joys in the life of its founder, has 


"Ue. | been uncared for all these years. 


The bleak winds that prevail in 
this, the Black Mountain region of 


[E| Wales, have carried away part of 


the church rceof, and its west wall 
is bulging and threatens to collapse. 
For some time, in fact, it has been 
deemed unsafe to enter the church. 

Its once beautiful pipe-organ, un- 
used for years, is in so ruin- 
ous a state that it is doubtful if it 
can ever be restored. But one, at 
least, of the glories of Father Ig- 
natius’s church has now been saved 
from ultimate destruction. This is 
its reredos, or altar screen, which 
is said to be one of the finest in 
existence. It has been acquired by 
the Church of St. Julian, in New- 
port, Monmouthshire, from a Bene- 
dictine community to which Father 
Ignatius bequeathed both his mon- 


- | astery and church, and is now being 


transferred to its new home. 
eee 

HE ‘‘Monk of Lianthony,”’ as 

the self-styled Father Ignatius 

became known, believed in su- 
pernatural interventions of all 
kinds; he was definitely medieval 
in his outlook and his whole career 
was a protest against modern 
thought and practices. He was un- 
matched in his day, perhaps, for 
eloquence as a preacher. 

He was born in London in 1837. 
Even as a boy he was fervently re- 
ligious and he was educated to be 
a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. After his graduation he held 
various curacies, but the highly un- 
orthodox views he held resulted in 
the refusal of ordination. He be- 
lieved that his career had been as 
full of miracles and divine inter- 
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positions as the life of any medieval! 
saint. He claimed to have brought 
@ man and a woman back from the 
dead, to have revived a dying wo- 
man to normal vigor and to have 
taken a deadly poison with impu- 
nity. He asserted that he had been 
comforted by visions of angels and 
vexed by those of devils. 


sort of religious free lance and 
held mission services in London and 
throughout England, his magnetism 
and fervor attracting thousands. 
“So great was his eloquence,’’ says 
one of his biographers, ‘‘that he 
was able to control crowds wild 
with anger against him, and men 
and women converted from fury to 
repentance on such occasions often 
flung down their coats for him to 
walk on.”’ 

From the first he had been in- 
tent on reviving ‘‘the ancient rule 
of St. Benedict,” in other words 
monasticism, in the Church of 
England. He himself, in addition 
to adopting the name of Father 
Ignatius, had for some time worn 
the garb of a monk. 

It was in 1870, when he was 33, 
that he finally realized his ambi- 
tion, and, with the proceeds of his 
missions and funds supplied by 
friends, built Llanthony Monastery. 
Its site is some twenty miles from 
the town of Abergavenny and half 
that distance from the nearest 
railway station, whose fearsome 
name, Lianfihangelcrucorney, 
nifies ‘‘the church in the woods.”’ 

But the Benedictine community 


tracted only more or less erratic 
persons, who came and went. There 
was rarely more than a score of 
‘rothers”’ at any one time. 
Having several times -been in- 
vited to visit the United States, 
Father Ignatius did so in 1890 and 
embarked on a tour that lasted 
thirteen months. He was on the 
whole very well received, drawing 
large crowds nearly everywhere. 
But throughout he was barred from 
Episcopalian churches and while in 
New York, where he spoke at 
Cooper Union and the old Lyric 
Hall, he made an attack on Bishop 
Potter which created a sensation. 


vices and with work of all 
until 8 o’clock in the evening. And 
we had barely enough to eat. 

“Father Ignatius, though essen- 
tially ee was a strict disci- 


found that certain minor rules had 
been broken, he became angry and 
spoke to us severely. One man an- 


swered him back and this enraged |} 


him so greatly that he flung him- 
self on us, tore off our scapulas 
and told us to get out. We left in 
a body and I never went back. 

“I am not surprised to hear that 
the church has suffered so much 
from the weather, considering how 
long it has been neglected, for the 
power of the wind in those Welsh 
hills is terrific. I remember that 
on stormy Winter nights Father 
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PRIDE OF THE CZARS IS A PARK FOR WORKERS 


Peterhof, the ‘Russian Versailles,’ Has Been Put in Order and Now 
Serves for the Rest and Cultural Recreation of the Proletariat 


By IRINA KHRABROFF 
OME places have strangely 
consistent histories. Like per- 
sons with strong individuali- 
ties, they fulfill their destinies 
regardless of changed surroundings 
and circumstances. Peterhof, one 
of tthe beautiful former residences 
of the Russian court, is one of 
them. 

“Created by the class art of the 
gentry, used once for the purpose 
of exhibition and entertainment by 
the narrow circle of court nobility, 
these gardens have now become the 


on whose bones was built the Rus- 
sian Versailles,” reads the new 
guide-book. to Peterhof, published 
by the ‘Mass Library of 
the Worker-Excursionist.”’ 

Once the pride of the 
Russian Czars, Peterhof 
has now become the pride 


past and show them to the 
masses for their political 
education. 

In addition to being a 
playground, Peterhof is 
now a vast museum of 
pre-revolutionary Russian 


perfect order and give a 
complete picture of the 
Russian court life for more than a 
century. A trained staff of guides 
conducts the ever-forming groups 
of visitors through the regal apart- 
ments. 
ess 

ETER THE GREAT, first Rus- 

sian Emperor, the man who, 

single-handed, uprooted and 
revolutionized old Russia 200 years 
ago, built Peterhof to show Europe 
that Russia had left her state of 
barbarism and was ready to match 
the splendor of foreign courts—even 
that of the French King. 
He himself selected the site, a 
lonely stretch on the newly con- 
quered shore of the Baltic opposite 
the Island of Kronstadt. It had a 
ridge sixty feet high running paral- 
lel to the sea about half a mile 
from the water edge. Fifteen miles 
inland there was a small river, and 





Peterhof became the scene of gor- 
geous court festivities, the great 
show place of the Russian Empire. 
In the reign of Peter’s gay and 
reckicss daughter, Elizabeth, Peter- 
hof ired its pr t aspect. At 
Elizabeth's request her favorite 





rebuilt the palace and expanded the 
group of fountains. He changed 
Peterhof from a rather restrained 
creation of its French builder, Le 
Blond, to what it still is—an out- 
burst of almost barbaric splendor. 
The height of its glory was achieved 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the time of Nicholas I, who 
loved Peterhof and transformed its 
life into a whirl of entertainment. 








To see the descendants of those on 










“‘whose bones Peterhof was built’’ 
enjoy the real magnificence of the 
place is to witness a spectacle as 
fascinating as the festivals of Nich- 
olas I.. One must do it on a “‘going 
out day,’’ which in this new world 
is the equivalent of Sunday, but 
comes every sixth day, beginning 
with the sixth of each month. Then 
the “‘hundreds of thousands’’ come 
to Peterhof. 

In the morning everything is 
quiet. A few early arrivals sprawl 
blissfully in the grass. Some mid- 
dle-aged women sit knitting and 
gossiping on the benches. A few 
small children play quietly on the 
paths. The fountains are silent. 
Toward noon the park begins to 
swell with quickening life. Groups 
ot excursionists arrive from the bus 
and train stations inland and by 
boat from the sea. By 2 the gar- 


suspicious-looking 

cakes are sold, and stand around 
ice cream wagons, watching with 
envy and admiration those lucky 
few who can spend 70 kopeks for 
a tiny portion of watery ice cream 
rm gg between two diminutive 


dai hoc clio ae Sensing ik 
umn of singing youngsters marches 
by. Their heads are uniformly 
cropped, but it is characteristic 
that the same uniformity does not 
apply to their clothing. As yet the 
Sovist Government seems to be 
able to provide clothes only for tod- 
diers in the nurseries. Other So- 
viet children have to be contented 


shabby clothing contrast- 
ing with the delicate beauty of 
their surroundings, drink beer and 
eat sandwiches. At of the 


one 
tables a man is fast asleep, his 
Guin sesting: Ot tn cqethia saabs 
cloth. Was it here that the dia- 
mond and wild flower reception 
was held by the ladies of the Im- 
perial Court? 

On a large lawn near the ‘‘Her- 
mitage,” where Peter once enter- 
tained his intimate guests at wild 
orgies an organized workers’ excur- 
sion has made its headquarters. A 
few couples are dancing; others 
are sitting on the grass. 

Groups are escorted by guides, 
mostly young women with short 








hair, short skirts and a look of 
power and determination. They 
are intent on imbuing 
their audiences with con- 
tempt for the extravagant 


H 





A fairy world indeed. A lavish 
exhibition ,of man’s most extrav- 


HAT a contrast! One hun- 


costumes of gold and silver to go 
with the gold of the statues and 
the silver of the cascades. Now they 
wear the nondescript drab cloth- 
ing of the Russian crowd of today. 
Yet they have the assurance and 
arrogance of people who feel them- 
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McGOLDRICK AS 
CONTROLLER 


He Welcomes the Chance 
To Test His Theories 


(Continued from Page 3) 





facts that newspapers are fairer 
and not so partisan as they once 
were, that radio brings the candi- 
date into direct touch with the elec- 
torate and that newsreels shown 
in all movie houses present the can- 
didates personally to the voters, po- 
litical parties still carry on the 
campaigns the way they did years 
ago.”’ 
ere 

ASKED Mr. McGoldrick how 

his ideals for city government 

might bcome realities. 

“That is a difficult question to an- 
swer,’’ he replied. ‘‘People get the 
kind of government they want. 
Unless the majority is sufficiently 
aroused by the actions of the party 
in power, it will not bother with 
municipal elections. When things 
get too bad the citizenry takes 
things in its own hands and elects 
what is called a reform administra- 
tion. 

“A reform administration has to 
reorganize the entire city govern- 
ment. It has been put in command 
of a sinking ship and it must resort 
to heroic tactics to keep the craft 
afloat. In doing so it is bound to 
maze enemies. When the leaks 
have been stopped and the ship is 
once more on an even keel, the 
passengers forget all they have suf- 
fered. The electorate becomes apa- 
thetic again and the old organiza- 
tion manages to regain the helm.”’ 

Asked whether a new charter 
would improve matters, the Con- 
troller replied: 

“A great deal of fault has been 
found with our charter. Undoubt- 
edly it can be improved upon. But, 
given the same indifference on the 
part of the majority of the voters, 
a new charter will not help matters. 
We can have a better government 
under good men administering bad 
laws than under bad men, no mat- 
ter how good the laws are. 

“A reorganization of the county 
government is long overdue. We 
have useless duplications which re- 
sult in needless extravagances. But 
New York has had a long and dis- 
appointing history in seeking im- 
provements through the machinery 
of government. The direct primary, 
upon which so much store was set, 
has been a failure hgre. 

‘“‘Now there are people advocat- 





RESOUNDING TITLES OF 
ANCIENT DAYS 
HE “Supreme Arrester of the 
Ebb and Flow of the Tides’’ is 
among the titles that the King 
of Siam, who recently visited Lon- 
don and is to come again to the 
United States, holds in his own 
country. 

It is not known if King Prajadhi- 
pok ever has tried to emulate Ca- 
nute, but though his title is a 
strange one, it is rivaled for odd- 
ness by those of other»rulers who 
have figured in the news in recent 
years. 

One dusky monarch with whom 
the French had difficulties at one 
time was known as the ‘‘Supreme 
God of the Nine Kinds of Gods.” 
And an African potentate with 
whom the British Government had 
some trouble gloried in the title of 
the ‘‘Lord of the Fifty-seven Um- 
brellas.” 

Few have heard of the Surveyor 
of the Green Wax in the Treasury, 
or the Husband of the Four and a 
Half Per Cent Duties, yet officials 
bearing these strange titles were 
functioning in England less than a 
century ago. 

Of all the remarkable offices ever 
created in England, that of the 
King’s Cockcrower was perhaps the 
most curious. It was this official’s 
duty, in bygone centuries, to crow 
the hours in the precincts of the 
royal palaces every night from Ash 
Wednesday until Easter. 


ing a city manager system. That 
is all right for a smaller commu- 
nity, but it will not work in a city 
as large as New York. Were we 
to adopt it here the people would 
take even less interest in elections 
than they do at present. 

“‘We now have civic groups with 
varied interests in municipal affairs, 
but their membership is not great. 
It requires the united efforts of all 
people interested in good govern- 
ment to keep the city a decent 
place in which to live. 

“Personally, I am tremendously 
interested in the experiment which 
is now being carried on in New 
York City. I am interested in it 
as one of the participants, and I 
am also interested in it as a pro- 
fessor of government. As a pro- 
fessor I am now at work in my 
laboratory. But I intend to remain 
a professor. Being Controller is 


JASON’S TEMPLE HAS 
BEEN UNCOVERED 


UINS have been discovered of 

the famous temple of Argiva 

Hera, founded, according to 
legend, by the Greek hero Jason 
and his Argonauts when they 
landed at the mouth of the River 
Sele and fought a battle with the 
Tyrrhenians. The site was in Lu- 
cania at the mouth of the Sele (the 
old Latin Silarius), about six miles 
northwest of Paestum. 

The discovery was made by Dr. 
Paola Zancani-Montuoro and the 
director of the Magna Grecia So- 
ciety. On their first day of explora- 
tion they discovered fragments of 
tiles and splinters of Paestan traver- 
tine stone. Then a large Doric capi- 
tal was dug up and about 1,400 terra- 
cotta heads of varying sizes, and 
many statuettes. 





only an interlude.”’ 
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elationships, Medical Technician, je. | Pattern Making. . “ mp 2200 ft. Alt. 
Riding, Winter sperts. $800. Helen K. Wallace, | Modern practical covering the complete | Kelsey, N. Y. Lake in Catskills, 4 hrs. N. 
One Ave., N. ¥. C., field of women’s apparel. (58th year.) ¥. C. on 600 acres. 

Day and Evening. Inspection welcomed. Riding in tee. West men on staff. 

71 W. Geen ane Hew tor Summer Convene Sister Hil! Manor. Ca Everett 

NORTH CAROLINA Bancs Dept. 8). BRy. 9-9085 | Hitman, 5,52 110th St, Richmond HUN. 

PFASSIFERN®S ae RIAL | INDIAN CREEK CAMP,0: ‘% tates 

For girls. High school and lower es. In BUSINES CRETA L A Virginia Home Camp for Boys, 725. Bite 
the tna of She any. Near ~ Musie, hours from New York. Salt water swimming. 
Ridir and S Beating, Fishing, Land sports, Farm life, Ponies. 

site anata, On Jos. R. Sevier, . D., r Sees eee FS ay: Cee came, No 
Pres., Box D, Hi » B.C. : Mr. & Mrs. Giles CG. Upshur, Eastvilte, Va. 

EUROPEAN Ferrer free ect ae | | KK AMP KILL KARE 

fa Course of broad business training. Boys 8-16. Lake slein. 20th Sensen. 

PALMA MAJORCA| | sei0 cose, © Site wasn srt | | 2. ai Spasms me 
Co-education 4 to 16 years; wee yore Seotes «| providenss’ || | Trained puree. All sports, wy. 

on even; Be a Rcidaee Senna vate St. 155 Angell St. || | 'R.F.Perry, Morristown High Scheel, Morristewn,N.J. 
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Dates Upon Request. Phone Barclay 7- 8200 
PACE INSTITUTE, 225 Broadway, N. Y. 











Exeel- 
lent treat fishing. 20 beys. 
7 wks.—6200. 4 wks.—$135. Booklet. 
Camp Wandertust, Henntker, N. H. 





groups. 
FEATURING: CLIFF MONTGOMERY 
and AL BARABA®S’ football 
Lo program, 

















Barostere: M1. 199 W. 24th 
1212 Times :., Hanes ~dy t ~3 
GIRLS 
“SCHOOL @ 
CAMPS 











amp Fire Girls Camps 3 


Trained counselors ; nurse ; 2 }- 

if ceaneel Z aig June 30. 
from, N. Y. ail Vines 10 mn 11-18 
10 E. 42¢ 8t., ltt CALS aee 





Camp Northridge $74, 
East Berlin, Conn. “The Ranch bad 
West brought East. ents lors. 
= ._ One. Reasonable terms. July 1 


ars. Wiliams N. Bunce, Kast Bertin, Coun. 


Camp Dune By-the-Sea 
Girls. Ocean Ship Bottom, 


1S, “gent woaee. ee, eae 


—s 
ay i 


FRENCH CAMP FoR GInLs 











ag 


$15 week. 
M. Kavanagh. _* View ph y. Cc. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


CATHOLIC CAMPS 
Boys—Girlsk—Young Women 
moi eh roe 

For Complete Information Apply to 


Associated Catholic-Camps 
471 Madison Avenve, New York, N. Y. 


























CHILDREN’S CAMP 








.> 
Boys coontryaiae; bot ye years. 
foe aay Small greups. Reasonable. 
ENTLEY SCHOOL, 48 W. 80th St. SUse. 7-1837 
MANHATTAN DAY SCHOOL 
For the (of higher type) 
Affords Summer Session in city with un- 
usual Soa as protected, 
shaded ; + e ein. 























The New York Times has 








in volume of education advertising. In four months of this year 
The Times published 44,502 agate lines, a considerable gain 
over the corresponding period of a year ago and 10,275 lines more 
than any other New York newspaper. 


held the world’s record for years 
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are new fo 
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WHEN PRISON 
DOORS OPEN 


The Parole as Aid to 
Prisoner and Society 


(Continued from Page 7 ) 
parole successes, however, are pro- 
tected in their anonymity and in 
most jurisdictions * their number 
goes far to offset the few mistakes 
that parole boards make. With 
the advice of skilled psychiatrists 
and sociologists, with parole boards 
amply paid and free from political 
control, these mistakes can be re- 
duced to a minimum. The parole 
board should be left free to work 








prison up to the point when it was 
wise for him and safe for the pub- 
lic that he be released, and not one 
day beyond this point. 


parole laws of the State of 
New York afford an example of 
the constructive use of parole. 
In no State of the Union, has the 
machinery for successful parole su- 
pervision been more amply provided 
for than in New York. Under the 
administration of Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt there was set up an 
adequate parole board and staff of 
supervisors. However, those in 
charge of the penal policies of the 
State of New York were of the 
opinion that the parole law was too 
rigid, that it did not offer the op- 
portunities for reconstruction and 
protection outlined in this article. 





McNeet MeEmoriaA.s 





Hi 3 ft. Stone 4 ft. 10 in. wide, 8 in. th 
toward s realization of the ideal 2fe 2 in high, Base Stone § ft: wide 1 fi 4 In. thick $375 
ber acing poner) = Granite. Complete erected ..........:seseseeese me 


‘Memorials of exquisite design, material and work- 
manship, in 


ranging from $175. upward. Markers from $40. 


marble and granite, at prices 


u ° 

We are passing on to our customers the savings 
we effect by selling from quarry to purchaser. 
Nothing is too small to interest us—nothing too 
large for us to handle. For further details mail 
coupon below. 


MARBLE . McNEEL . GRANITE 


Established 1892 


America’s Largest Builders of Memorials 


500 FIrTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





Bill, aimed at improvement in the 


McNexzt Co., 500-Firra Avenuz, New Yoax, N.Y. 


Pledee send me one of your fully Mustrated books of marble and granite memorials: — 
_ (Markers (Small Monuments (_) Large Motuments ((] Mausoleums; 


N.Y.T.8 








Nation’s r are lively in mind law. The measure seems to be 
and oa ave well over 40, 
nearing the APEX of the age of plenty, |PTOPerly safeguarded so that there| Nioge 
(The individual age oS Eo: will be very little likelihood of any 
cers and of 26 U.S. Cor- man._escaping with insufficient pun- Street. 
rations Is ting. Would you care ishment. The more serious crimes 
take a look at it?) are exempted from the operation of 


AGENCY AGES- + + «¢ 


and the average age of 484 officers and ac- 
count executives of 49 prominent <A: 
‘ tising Agencies is 412 years. 


NEWLYWEDS ae ae 


facil pore of the nevirwety powerful | from the of normal se 
poe ee :, Meaigwela, ty antl tivities—it is not difficult to pro- 
cupertion tiie init on otter bated claim that every such sentence 
(And SS en ar ee lhould be foll d by a period of 

among your younger friends supervised guidance, which we 
acquaintances.) know as parole. 





the measure and the interest of the 
public rather than that of the in- 
dividual prisoner seems to have 











been uppermost in the minds of its 
framers. 
Given a system under which con-/| fj 





and does not disable them 





~ When we come to this conclusion 


tinue our criticism of it as a 


u crust that makes 
method, and concentrate upon the 
seer tines a o Profit. | improvement of its administration, 
after 30. The great ma. a) Quality 
Seo ete GREAT TOM REPLACES Every Psoriasis 
¢ ° ° ° BIG BEN IN RADIO sufferer should 
in Connecticut we find some interesting IG BEN, whose striking of the|| have this 
tor car res, Hartford's 624 B hours has been broadcast from/} Booklet— 


Among 
Quality Group families total ownership is 
Sor cass - + « Over 10% are upper bracket 


2% he ov London to many lands, will be silent 
care. . s are Fords, for about two months. For the 
-Chevrolets, Plymouths, etc. of time being ’ 

Searp ane taal cotmenies Wied cat ae ee ane eS 


only 8% in the lower-medium price range. 








WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET ON 


SIROIL— 















Don't delay. This relief has accomplished wonders 
for men, women and children who have been 
ronic sufferers from Siroil 


skin to resume its 
with a guarantee the claim that-if it 
relieve you within two weeks—and you 

sole sm FF ur money will be refunded. Write 
for let upon -this new treatment. Don't 
delay. Write at once. 

SIROIL LABORATORIES 
1226 Griswold St., Dept.T2,Detreit, Mich. 





Please send me full"‘nformation-on 
Siroil—the new treatment of psoriasis. 
NAME__ eisneiie 
ADDRESS. aye 


5 SRE. Saturn neem nar nto a 

















THE 


CURRENT HISTORY 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


4 years. The last time this work was 

magazines done was in 1923. 
marks. Goality products 2S a ee Actually it was not Parliament’s 
tised to quality market clock but the biggest of its quar- 
a The Don’t tet of bells that was christened 
‘orget Ben when it was hi in 1858 
ere bright, Lively ‘ond. hlaslating 0s thelr =a bose af tip tues Colobadnant 
“bly cojoring ike fruis'thee were deco’ [of Works of that time, Sir Benje 
them they were very young. min Hall—but as time went on the 
o ° ° name was transferred by the pub- 

lic to the timepiece. 
Great Tom is in the southwest 
tower of the cathedral. It was first 


MA 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


UALITY GROUP |= i einer Ha 





recast, and although it is probable 
that none of the origina) metal now 
remains in it, Great Tom keeps. 





the old name and is usually cred- 





ited with having been in commis- 
sion for more than 600 years. 

















QOhe bequuiuit 
and eid oJ 









CLEAN YOUR HOME 
WITH CN AND 
PROTECT YOUR 
FAMILY’S HEALTH 
@ Cleans Like Soap 
@ Kills Germs 


@ Destroys Odors 
@ Safe to Use 
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